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Provincial  church  architects  who  wer^e  at  work  in  the  earlier 
phase  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  are  now  a  largely  forgotten  race 
and  their  works  neglected  if  not  despised  and  rejected  of  men ; 
yet  it  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  ignore  them,  and  however  lowly  it 
may  prove  to  be,  a  place  must  be  assigned  to  them  in  the  scale 
of  English  art.^  The  works  of  Thomas  Taylor  are  such  works 
and  his  name  is  one  of  the  more  obscure  of  that  race ;  his  main 
sphere  of  activity  was  the  erection  of  churches  for  the  Establish- 
ment, almost  his  sole  patron,  and  most  of  these  survive;  he  also 
put  up  a  few  secular  buildings,  almost  all  of  which  have 
disappeared.  His  span  of  active  life  in  church  building  embraced 
a  mere  dozen  years,  but  into  that  brief  period  he  crowded,  as  the 
Leeds  Intelligencer^  imagined,  "more  churches  than  any  architect 
of  the  present  day,"  a  statement  with  much  truth  in  it  at  the  time 
(1826)  it  was  made. 

This  period  of  activity  coincided  with  an  age  of  revivals  in 
architecture  and  church  life,  both  of  which  were  re-invigorated 
by  the  new  and  wider  economic  developments  of  the  time ;  it  is 
in  the  interaction  of  these  three  forces  that  the  explanation  of 
Taylor's  position  in  the  contemporary  scene  must  be  sought.  The 
architectural  revival  will  be  considered  separately,  after  a  survey 
of  Taylor's  career  has  been  made ;  but  besides  provoking  a  battle 
of  the  styles,  the  revival  also  witnessed  a  change  in  the  status  of 
the  architects  themselves,  is  important  for  its  connection  with  a 
contemporary  passion  for  antiquarian  studies,  and  is  in  part  a 
reflection  of  the  ecclesiology  of  the  time.  With  the  general 
economic  history  of  the  first  stage  in  the  Industrial  Revolution  and 
the  concomitant  demand  for  political  reform,  this  essay  is  less  con- 
cerned than  with  the  growth  of  population ;  without  some 
reference,  however,  to  these  particular  developments,  Taylor's 
background  cannot  be  fully  understood.      It  is  of  some  small 

1  Preoccupied  with  'taste,'  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  in  his  The  Gothic  Revival 
<1928)  disdains  even  to  commem  on  them. 

2  Thursday,  March  30,  1826. 
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importance,  for  example,  that  means  of  communication  had 
improved,  enabling-  Taylor  to  move  about  the  county  more  freely 
than  older  men  could  have  done  in  their  youth  ;  competition  in 
road  transport  was  such  as  to  be  thought  a  positive  danger  to  the 
public,  and  the  canals  v^ere  at  the  height  of  their  new  found 
prosperity.  As  Taylor's  work  was  to  be  performed  in  and  near 
the  new  industrial  towns,  it  is  of  much  greater  significance  that 
population  was  both  increasing  rapidly  and  shifting  ominously, 
and  without  a  realisation  of  that  fact,  the  raison  d'etre  of  his  work 
cannot  be  grasped.  The  West  Riding  was  at  that  very  time  the 
scene  of  growth  and  activity  in  trade  hitherto  unparalleled  in 
history.  Teeming  masses  invaded  the  old  market  towns  where, 
in  the  early  race  for  profit,  spiritual  and  intellectual  provision  for 
the  hordes  of  what  were  styled  the  lower  orders  speedily  became 
totally  inadequate  when  they  were  not  ignored.  But  this  new 
concentrated  democracy  soon  forced  the  anxious  attention  of 
church  and  magistracy  upon  itself,  not  merely  because  of  its  very 
numbers  but  because  of  its  changed  political  and  religious  outlook, 
especially  in  the  years  that  followed  the  peace  of  1815.  For  archi- 
tects, the  importance  of  this  new  state  of  things  lay  in  the  fact  that 
new  buildings  of  all  kinds  were  needed,  and  needed  urgently  : 
principally  churches,  but  also  schools,  civic  buildings  and  private 
residences — to  house  individuals,  to  provide  spiritual  comfort  and 
guidance  and  allay  the  discontent  of  the  masses,  and  to  conduct 
increasing  public  business.  If  town-planning  was  overlooked  in 
this  adolescent  stage  of  quick  urban  development,  no  one  could 
dispute  that  new  buildings  were  needed  :  in  what  style,  however, 
or  in  what  places,  at  what  cost  and  how  big  they  should  be,  were 
questions  that  were  unfortunately  deferred  in  face  of  the  greater 
necessity  of  actually  providing  them. 

The  next  generation  was  to  furnish  a  more  than  adequate 
amount  of  criticism  on  these  points  :  Taylor's  contemporaries 
were  more  concerned  to  make  haste  and  build.  Leeds,  for 
instance,  doubled  its  population  in  Taylor's  lifetime  and 
inaugurated  a  great  scheme  of  'improvements'  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  by  which  many  old  landmarks  were  cleared  away  and  much 
scope  was  offered  to  architects  :  several  new  churches,  a  Court 
House  adequate  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  town,  market 
buildings.  Exchange,  and  expensive  Commercial  Buildings  were 
a  few  of  the  innovations  made  in  the  ten  years  after  1815.    It  is, 
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of  course,  with  some  of  the  larger  public  buildings  put  up  by 
Taylor  and  his  contemporaries  that  this  essay  is  principally  con- 
cerned;  the  multitudinous  'cottages,*  workshops,  and  other 
equally — perhaps  more — necessary  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  workpeople  are  outside  our  present  scope  and  were  doubt- 
less more  the  concern  of  builders  than  architects ;  still,  there  was 
much  work  to  be  done  in  building  new  houses  for  new  gentlemen 
and  in  improving  and  'decorating'  old  mansions  for  the  nobility 
and  landed  gentry,  but,  although  Taylor  certainly  had  a  hand  in 
such  work,  nearly  all  trace  of  it  has  been  lost,  and  in  any  case 
we  are  hardly  concerned  with  the  taste  of  the  age  in  redesigning 
country  estates - 

Above  all,  having  particular  reference  to  Taylor's  work  and 
life-time,  the  West  Riding  witnessed,  as  it  had  long  witnessed, 
a  vigorous  Evangelical  movement,  yet  though  the  influence  of 
this  movement  was  profound,  it  was  counter-balanced  by  an 
equally  profound  influence  from  an  equally  vigorous  dissent,  which 
still  found,  as  it  had  found  for  two  centuries  past,  a  spacious  and 
congenial  abode  in  the  home  of  the  Yorkshire  woollen  industry 
There  was  another  religious  factor,  of  importance  rather  for  what 
it  might  do  than  for  what  it  was  actually  doing ;  the  Established 
Church  might  be  opposed  to  Dissent,  but  it  held  Roman 
Catholicism  in  even  greater  abhorrence,  without,  however,  as  yet, 
feeling  that  its  proselytising  activities  constituted  a  serious 
challenge.  It  is  not  altogether  irrelevant  to  mention  these  factors, 
for  they  came  to  have  some  influence  on  architectural  style,  by 
showing,  at  any  rate,  what  was  not  required  by  Evangelical 
patrons.  The  names  of  Venn  and  Grimshaw  are  perhaps  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  power  of  Evangelicalism  in  the  Riding  at  an  early 
date;  their  tradition  of  zeal  was  continued  by  the  newer  genera- 
tion, in  new  circumstances,  but  without  securing  an  equal  measure 
of  fame.  In  this  new  day,  both  dissent  and  infidelity  had  begun 
to  prove  more  formidable  adversaries  than  heretofore  and  the 
challenge  was  not  left  unanswered  here.  Though  the  era  might 
still  be  one  notorious  for  pluralist  and  absentee  vicars,  the  parti- 
cular clergy  with  whom  Taylor  had  to  deal  show  no  signs  of 
idleness  or  indifference.  The  new  archbishop  of  York  brought 
admirable  administrative  ability  into  the  diocese  in  1808  :  it  was 
he  who  insisted  that  Sydney  Smith  should  reside  at  Foston.  Yet 
it  would  appear  than  men  like  Roberson  of  Liversedge,  Crosse  of 
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Bradford,  Heald  of  Birstall,  with  all  of  whom  Taylor  had  to  work, 

needed  no  stimulus  other  than  their  own  consciences ;  it  is  their 
fate  to  be  not  so  celebrated  as  Venn  and  Grimshaw  before  them 
and  to  have  been  overshadowed  by  men  like  Hook  after  them ; 
but  they  were  public-spirited,  and  no  less  earnest  and  full  of 
vigour  than  the  best  among  the  clergy  of  that  or  a  former  day. 
The  full  glow  of  High  Church  fervour  and  finished  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was  not  yet ;  Taylor  entered  into  the  warmth  of  Evangeli- 
calism and  good  works.  His  clergy  were  certainly  men  apart, 
educated,  of  the  upper  class,  troubled  in  conscience  about  duty — 
of  whom  Gisborne  is  perhaps  the  classical  example  elsewhere — 
anxious  to  play  their  part,  and  a  leading  part,  in  the  social  scene. 
Their  concern  for  moral  and  social  problems  led  them  to  play 
their  part  in  political  and  magisterial  affairs,  naturally  as  Tories, 
but  occasionally  with  such  vehemence  that  Toryism  borders  on 
Radicalism,  as  in  the  case  of  Bull,  who  associated  with  Oastler  in 
his  campaign  for  social  reform. 

Their  attitude  to  dissent  was  in  general  one  of  disapproval, 
varying  from  outright  condemnation  by  the  clergy  of  Birstall  to 
the  kindly  tolerance  of  Maddock  of  Huddersfield.  In  hatred  of 
Roman  Catholicism  they  were  as  one.  This  theological  outlook 
was  even  reflected  in  church  architecture  and  shown  doubtless  in 
Taylor's  buildings  :  a  church  of  theirs  must  not  be  suspected  of 
Romanism  but  it  must  be  something  different  from,  and  better 
than,  a  dissenting  meeting  house.  Yet  there  was  no  uniform 
style  which  the  Church  of  England  might  reckon  its  own.  And 
among  the  Evangelicals  there  was  not  that  primary  interest  in 
tradition  which  might  have  saved  their  churches  from  the  charge 
of  mediocrity  in  style ;  actually  they  found  themselves  not  very 
dissimilar  from  dissenters  in  their  emphasis  on  good  works, 
preaching,  and  plain  building.  The  conception  of  a  church  as 
something  more  than  a  place  where  sermons  were  preached, 
however  edifying,  belonged  more  vitally  to  the  High  Church  party, 
and  in  the  event,  they  were  the  more  successful  party,  at  any  rate 
in  the  battle  of  the  styles. 

But  what  is  of  the  first  importance  to  be  noted  here  is  that  the 
dissenters  had  been  first  to  seize  the  new  opportunities  provided 
by  the  industrial  age  for  church  expansion.  In  many  ways  they 
were  better  placed  to  do  so  :  not  only  could  they  appeal  to  demo- 
cratic sympathies  latent  in  English  breasts,  not  only  could  they 
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g-ive  the  working  man  scope  for  his  talents,  or  at  the  very  least 
give  him  the  fervent  rhetoric  his  soul  seemed  to  crave,  but  they 
could  set  up  their  ubiquitous  if  not  very  elegant  meeting-houses 
where  they  would,  without  such  let  and  hindrance  as  faced  the 
Church  of  England,  and  certainly  at  much  less  cost  and  trouble.* 
If  there  seemed  to  be  little  threat  of  danger  from  Catholicism,  that 
from  dissent  was  thought  formidable,  but  into  the  question  of  its 
unchecked  progress  and  popular  appeaf  there  is  little  need  to 
enter,  except  to  emphasise  their  effect  on  the  Establishment. 

Nor  was  the  challenge  from  such  dissent  as  had  a  respectable 
lineage  the  only  challenge.  Dr.  Hook  might  find  Leeds  a  mighty 
stronghold  of  Methodism,  but  it,  and  towns  like  it,  had  also  given 
refuge  to  strange  manifestations  of  the  religious  spirit  like  that 
displayed  by  Joanna  Southcott  and  her  disciples,  not  to  mention 
the  eminently  respectable  Socinian  bodies  or  the  not  so  respectable 
working-class  'Christian  Reformers.'  It  might  be  claimed  that 
these  sects  hardly  came  within  the  bounds  of  the  widest  Christian 
imperium ;  manifestly  outside  it,  and  thus  even  less  agreeable  to 
churchmen  than  dissent  itself,  was  the  spread  of  mocking  unbelief 
and  militant  democracy.  Besides  sheer  infidelity,  or  what 
appeared  to  be  infidelity,  there  now  appeared  rank  'sedition,'  and 
both  seemed  to  be  equally  dangerous  and  to  call  for  prompt  action. 
In  Leeds,  for  example,  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  this  last  was 
James  Mann,  cloth-dresser,  bookseller,  radical  agitator;  he  was 
the  agent  for  Cobbett's  works  in  the  district  and  was  imprisoned, 
but  soon  released,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  A  far  more  formidable 
figure  was  that  arch-priest  of  publicity  Edward  Baines  of  the 
Leeds  Mercury,  the  mouthpiece  of  anti-clericalism  in  the  norths 
who  not  only  held  strong  views  on  reform  in  church  and  state,  but 
forced,  and  had  the  means -to  force,  them  on  a  wide  public.  But 
right  across  the  area  between  Manchester  and  Leeds  in  which 
Taylor  was  to  work,  a  rebellious  spirit  was  breeding  in  the  post- 
war years. 

Faced  with  opposition  from  all  these  sources,  the  Church  was 
in  haste  to  get  things  done.  It  could  no  longer  count  on  popular 
support  as  it  had  done  in  the  fairly  recent  past,  when  the  cry 
**The  Church  in  Danger"  was  sufficient  to  incite  a  mob  to  riot; 
the  mob  that  sought  to  destroy  a  Priestley  in  1791  turned  on  a 

3  cf ,  Sydrey  Smith's  gloomy  comments  in  iiis  essay  on  Methodism 
(1808). 
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Parson  Hay  in  1819.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
parish  church  was  still  a  centre  of  administrative  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  all  through  this  troublous  period  the 

parish  church  was  unfortunately  the  scene  where  a  constant  and 
g-rowingf  opposition  to  tithes,  Easter  dues  and,  above  all,  church 
rates,  was  hammered  out.  An  example  from  Leeds,  with  Baines 
in  the  lead,  will  be  provided  later.  There  might  be  some  still 
content  to  enjoy  the  Gibbonian  fat  slumbers,  but  the  clergy  in 
the  towns  saw  clearly  that  the  situation  was  becoming  desperate 
and  that  a  remedy  was  urgent.  The  general  position  is  summed 
up  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review*  for  1820,  commenting, 
inter  alia,  upon  a  new  tract  by  Yates  with  the  misguided  title  The 
Church  in  Danger;  Yates  was  thoroughly  sincere  in  his  views 
and  his  desire  for  action,  but  the  salt  of  the  old  alarmist  cry  had 
lost  its  savour.  Yet,  on  his  showing,  the  church  was,  if  not  in 
actual  danger,  manifestly  in  dire  straits  :  hordes  of  common  folk, 
it  was  claimed,  were  shut  out  of  the  established  churches  from 
want  of  room  and  were  necessarily  driven  to  join  the  ranks  of 
*injurious  opposition,'  either  in  dissent  and  sectarian  enthusiasm, 
or  in  the  infinitely  more  dangerous  opposition  of  infidelity,  atheism 
and  ignorant  depravity.  If,  comments  the  writer,  measures  were 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Anne  to  counter  the  mischiefs  of  Popery  and 
Dissent,  how  much  more  is  a  measure  now  needed,  when  added  to 

* 'those  dis.turbing  causes,  a  mischief  of  more  pestilent  nature 
has  arisen  among  us,  which  brings  with  it  greater  present 
evil,  and  draws  after  it  dangers  of  a  Worse  kind." 

The  speculative  impiety  associated  with  the  names  of  Chubb  and 
Collins  was  no  longer  content 

"to  rest  in  speculation;  it  has  produced  a  system  of  practical 
immorality  .  .  .  The  populace  are  told  in  plain  terms  that 
religion  is  mere  juggle  between  priests  and  kings,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  in  subjection  .  .  .  These  doctrines 
are  still  disseminated  in  weekly  journals  through  town  and 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  mechanics  and  pot-house 
politicians,  and  they  are  served  up  in  verse  for  the  edification 
of  the  higher  orders  and  the  use  of  the  rising  generation. 
We  know  in  what  such  principles  begin — and  we  know  in  what 
they  end." 

XXII[   (1820),  549  ff.  For  radicalism  and  Infidelity  at  Leeds,  cf. 
J.  Rusby  St.  Peter's  at  Leeds  (1896),  p.  63. 
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Almost  simultaneously  the  Church  Building  Society  spoke  of 
**the  profligacy  and  the  insubordination,  the  public  calamity 

and  the  individual  misery  which  necessarily  and  inevitably 

flow  from  a  want  of  religious  knowledge," 
and  pleaded  for  support  in  its  work  of  providing  the  remedy,  more 
church  accommodation.^ 

For  increased  accommodation  was  judged  to  be  the  chief  need 
of  the  hour.  Harriet  Martineau  might  coin  the  epigram  that 
churches  come  of  religion,  and  not  religion  from  churches ;  but  to 
churchmen  of  the  day,  the  striking  advance  of  dissent  seemed  to 
prove  the  opposite.  The  Society  modestly  claimed  that  not  less 
than  one  million  people  stood  in  need  of  its  assistance ;  Yates 
claimed  that  nearly  one  million  in  London  alone  were  excluded 
from  the  established  churches  there.  A  Parliamentary  survey 
proved  beyond  cavil,  what  had  been  obvious  to  anyone  who  could 
count,  that,  however  dutiful  the  parishioners  and  however 
acceptable  the  services,  the  churches  could  not  contain  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  people.  In  the  York  diocese  alone,  it  was 
shown  that  in  1818  there  were  825  benefices,  of  which  431  (the 
largest  diocesan  total  in  the  country)  were  not  worth  more  than 
£150  per  annum,  that  the  churches  numbered  767  and  the  chapels 
178,  and  that  for  a  population  of  over  one  million  there  was  room 
for  only  429,247.  York  was  much  better  served  than  Chester. 
What  was  equally  urgent,  moreover,  was  provision  not  merely  for 
more,  but  rather  for  poor,  people.  It  was  found,  for  example  at 
Rochdale,  that  the  old  pew  system  not  only  restricted  the  number 
of  sittings  but  induced  a  system  of  caste  whereby  the  poor  were 
excluded  altogether.  Added  to  these  depressing  facts,  came  the 
realisation  that  (again,  for  example,  at  Rochdale,  or  at  Colne)  by 
reason  of  long  neglect  the  parish  church  might  be  in  such  ruinous 
condition  as  to  be  a  real  danger  to  the  worshippers. 

A  movement  to  provide  a  remedy  for  these  defects  gathered 
force  after  the  war  had  iended.  Some  churchmen  had  been 
agitating  for  action  even  while  the  war  was  on,  notably  Bowdler 
and  Watson,  whose  pertinacity  achieved  its  object  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Society  for  the  Enlargement  and  Building  of  Churches 
and  Chapels  in  1818.^    While  the  war  went  on,  little  could  be 

5  let  report,  quoted  in  Gents.  Mag.,  LXXXIX  (N.S.  12),  (1819), 
499-501. 

6  Memoir  of  the  late  John  Bowdler,  Esq.  (1825),  251  ff. 
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done  in  so  peaceful  a  direction.  Yet  while  the  work  of  Bowdler 
and  Watson  is  remembered  by  the  church  historians,  that  of  a 
Yorkshire  parson,  with  whom  we  shall  be  concerned  more  closely 
in  a  moment,  is  forg-otten.  The  action  of  Hammond  Roberson  in 
providing  a  church  for  Liversedge  in  1813  is  important  not  solely 
on  account  of  its  early  date  but  also  for  the  fact  that  this 
determined  man  overcame  all  the  innumerable  difficulties  involved 
in  the  project  while  others  waited  for  the  state,  or  for  the  rich  and 
powerful,  to  act.  The  climax  of  the  movement,  however,  was 
reached  in  1818,  when  almost  simultaneously  the  Society  above- 
named  was  formed,  and  Parliament  passed  the  measure  generally 
known  as  the  Million  Act.'^ 

That  Act  was  concerned  to  do  more  than  approve  a  vast 
expenditure  on  churches  ;  it  attempted  to  remove  some  of  the  many 
difficulties  which  had  hampered  their  erection.  A  private  Act  of 
Parliament  had  previously  been  necessary  for  each  projected  new 
church,  the  relevant  expenses  whereof  were  not  inconsiderable; 
and  the  previous  consent  of  the  diocesan,  the  patron,  and  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish  church  had  been  indispensable.  Hammond 
Roberson  provided  a  concise  summary  of  these  necessities  in  his 
Account  of  his  own  endowment*.  The  Act  of  1818  did  not  abolish 
all  difficulties,  but  it  reduced  the  cumbersome  and  costly  procedure 
formerly  oblig^atory  on  the  most  willing-  donor ;  nor  did  it  supersede 
the  need  for,  or  the  wish  to  procure,  private  acts.  Half  Taylor's 
churches  were  those  built  under  such  acts,  some  before,  some 
after  the  general  act  of  1818.  The  question  of  patronage  was 
vital ;  it  was  generally  vested  in  the  benefactor  himself  and  his 
assignees. 

Under  this  Million  Act  a  commission  was  set  up,  to  continue 
in  force  for  ten  years,  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  parishes  and 
recommend  effectual  means  of  affording-  additional  accommodation 
where  it  was  felt  to  be  needed.  The  scope  of  the  commission  was 
limited  to  parishes  containing-  not  less  than  4,000  persons  and  not 
having  room  for  more  than  1,000,  or  to  parishes  where  1,000 
inhabitants  lived  more  than  four  miles  from  a  church.  The 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  grant  the  whole  cost  of  a 

T  Parliamen-Mry  Debates,  XXXVIII  (1818),  709  ff.  Usef-ul  summaries 
of  the  Act  in  Quarterly  Review,  loc.  cit.,  and  M.  Whiffen,  Stuart  and 
Georgian  Chuuhes  .  .  .  (1947),  ohap.  vi. 

«  A  brief  summary  is  provided  later  in  tliis  monograph 
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church  in  some  cases,  or  in  others  to  make  grants  in  aid  or  loans. 
Apphcations  were  to  come  from  the  parishes  and  were  to  be 
supported  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  those  assessed  to  the 
poor,  or,  where  a  select  vestry  was  in  power,  by  four-fifths  of  that 
body  and  of  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  Moneys 
spent  in  buying  sites  or  advanced  in  loans  were  to  be  charged  on 
church-rates,  so  as  to  be  repaid  within  a  specified  term.  Allowance 
was  made  for  dividing  a  parish,  with  proper  respect'for  the  rights 
of  the  existing  incumbent ;  the  new  churches  were  to  be  perpetual 
curacies ;  and  among  other  provisions,  perhaps  the  most 
important  to  the  public  was  the  reservation  of  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  of  the  sittings  as  free  seats ;  from  the  rest  were  to  be 
derived  rents  to  provide  for  the  minister  and  clerk. 

"And  here  let  us  remark  that  although  the  grant  of  the  late 
parliament  is  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  whole  exigencies 
of  the  case,  no  measure  of  equal  magnitude  has  ever  yet  been 
deliberately  taken  by  any  government  for  the  interest  of 
religion"^ 

Indeed,  "the  Act  inaugurated  the  most  ambitious  and  widespread 
church  building  movement  in  England  since  the  Reformation."^" 
But  doubts  were  expressed  from  the  first  whether  "we  can  build 
church-ministers  as  well  as  churches^^  .  .  But  clearly  the  need 
for  the  work  of  the  Society  was  not  superseded  by  the  Act  the 
smaller  parishes  had  no  other  resource  if  private  donations  and 
church-rates  were  inadequate ;  we  shall  find  Taylor,  thus, 
performing  small  commissions  which  were  paid  for  by  the  Society, 
as  well  as  building  churches  for  private  benefactors  of  liberal  means 
and  for  the  government  commissioners. 

The  Act  of  1818  and  its  effect  divide  that  portion  of  the 
Georgian  period  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  Regency 
down  to  the  accession  of  William  IV — approximately  Taylor's 
period  of  activity — roughly  into  two  halves.  While  architecturally 
there  may  be  no  clear  dividing  line  such  as  this,  economically 
it  was  of  some  importance ;  style  might  continue  as  before,  but 
for  an  architect  fortunate  to  have  achieved  respectable  status  at 
the  time,  greater  scope,  certainly  greater  profit,  and  perhaps 
greater  security  were  given,  even  if  less  freedom  of  fancy  was 

9  Quarterly  Review,  loc.  cit. 

10  Whiff  en  loc.  cit. 

11  Quarterly  Review,  loc.  cit. 

12  Gents  Mag.,  Wc.  cit. 
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allowed.  Taylor,  in  fact,  was  so  preoccupied  with  commissioners' 
churches  that  he  refused  to  compete  for  important  secular 
commissions  like  the  Corn  Exchange,  Leeds  :  but  the  effect  on 
his  style  appears  to  have  been  either  nil  or  the  reverse  of  good,— 
he  never  improved  on  his  private  commissions. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  concentrating  on  church- 
building,  that  the  Establishment  had  other  answers  to  the  challenge 
of  the  times'.  There  will  be  no  occasion  hereafter  in  this  paper 
to  refer  to  the  uncommon  zeal  for  setting  up  Tract  and  Bible 
Societies  and  the  like,  but  a  cognate  movement  does  concern  us 
slightly — that  movement  which  sought  to  provide  and  promote 
popular  education.  If  this  movement  is  rather  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  education  than  in  that  of  architecture,  nevertheless 
Taylor  was  employed  for  a  brief  time  in  erecting  small  schools ; 
his  reputation,  and  his  pocket,  can  hardly  have  been  much 
affected  by  this'  divergence  from  his  main  task,  but  it  may  be 
one  small  sign  of  his  fidelity  to  his  ecclesiastical  mistress. 
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^ht  ^nhitttt 

(i)  Apprenticeship 
Who  was  Thomas  Taylor?  The  si^irname  being  common 
enough,  even  among  architects,  identification  of  him  is  far  from 
€asy ;  and,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  confusion  has  hitherto 
prevailed  about  his  Christian  name.  When  credit  for  any  particular 
building  of  his  is  not  denied  him  altogether,  it  is  often  given 
to  a  mythical  '*J."  Taylor,  or  with  little  less  enlightenment  simply 
to  "Mr."  Taylor.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  discover  the  date 
or  tihe  place  of  his  birth :  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  March  25, 
1826,  it  was  said  that  he  was  forty-eight,  or  forty-nine, and 
thus  he  must  have  been  born  in  1777  or  1778.  Knowledge  of  him 
would  be  almost  exclusively  knowledge  of  his  works,  except  for 
two  brief  contemporary  statements,  one  his  obituary  in  the  Leeds 
Intelligencer  (the  Leeds  Mercury  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  mere 
announcement  that  he  had  died) ,  the  other  a  personal  puff  in  the 
same  newspaper  in  1811.^^  The  latter  shows  that  he  was  not  of 
local  origin,  for  in  it  Taylor  says  that 

•'his  DESIGNS  having  been  approved  for  the  NEW  COURT 
HOUSE,  this,  with  his  other  Engagements  in  the  County, 
will  render  him  stationary  in  Leeds,  where  he  will  be  happy 
^  to  receive  the  Commands  of  those  who  may  have  Occasion 
for  his  Professional  Services.,  in  which  he  flatters  himself 
enabled  to  give  every  Satisfaction,  as  during  a  Period  of  Eight 
Years  Practice  under  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  the  present  Surveyor- 
General,  he  was'  in  the  Habit  of  making  Plans,  Elevations, 
and  Sections,  for  executing  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Buildings  in  the  Kingdom,  and  from  Five  Years  Practice  under 
Mr.  Andrews,  builder  of  eminence  in  London,  previous  to  being 
with  Mr.  Wyatt,  he  is  enabled  to  calculate  Estimates  upon  an 
unerring  Principle ;  and  farther  trusts  from  having  made 
careful  Studies  of  all  the  superior  French  Buildings,  he  is 
enabled  to  arrange  Architectural  Decorations  in  a  superior 
Style  ;  Specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  at  several  distinguished 
Mansions  in  this  Neighbourhood" 

13  Obituary  in  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Thursday,  March  30,  1826,  giving 
Tiis  age  as  48  \he  had  aied  on  the  previous  Saturday);  the  records  at 
Xiiversedge  church  where  he  is  buried,  give  it  as  49. 

14  Septembf;!  9,  1811. 
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He  concludes  with  thanks  for  favours  shown  to  him  "during  the 
Six  Years  he  has  been  in  Yorkshire."  As  he  also,  in  a  letter 
concerning  Liversedge  church  written  in  1813,  speaks  of  having 
been  here  for  eight  years,  it  is  clear  that  he  came  north  about 
1805 ;  if,  after  that  date,  nothing  is  heard  of  him  for  a  year  or 
two,  before  it  he  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  under  two 
masters  in  London. 

The  Leeds  Court-House  was  his  first  major  commission  and 
he  was  justly  proud  of  it,  but  it  was  not  given  to  him  until  1811  ; 
a  long  period  of  total  obscurity  had  thus  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  the  fifteen  years  that  followed  1811,  he  more  than 
atoned  for  this  obscurity  by  compressing  into  them  a  vast  amount 
of  work.  Assuming  he  came  to  Leeds  in  1805,  therefore,  he  must 
have  been  with  Wyatt  since  at  least  1796  or  1797;  and  for  five 
years  before  that,  which  takes  his  career  back  to  1791  or  1792, 
with  Andrews  of  London ;  he  could  not  have  been  other  than  a  boy 
in  his  'teens  when  he  entered  the  profession  in  London.  Of  this 
Andrews',  little,  if  anything,  is  to  be  learned  ;  whether  he  was  the 
same  as  John  Andrews,  Mapseller  and  Land-Surveyor,  of  211 
Piccadilly,  or  identical  with  the  author  of  A  Collection  of  Plans  .  .  . 
published  in  1772,  is  not  discoverable.^^ 

Far  more  celebrated  is  James  Wyatt,  and  it  is  perhaps 
needless  to  elaborate  on  his  distinguished  career  in  this  place ; 
but  some  general  remarks  on  his  development  at  this  time  may 
help  to  explain  Taylor's  own  position  in  the  history  of  English 
architecture.  With  him,  Taylor  must  have  gained  experience  that 
was,  or  should  have  been,  invaluable,  firstly  in  actual  drawing 
and  building  (with  surveying  and  estimating  already  learned) , 
secondly  in  travelling  up  and  down  England,  possibly,  as  one  of 
Wyatt 's  assistants.  Although  in  the  statement  of  1811  there  are 
hints  of  studies  of  French  architecture,  there  is  no  definite  assertion 
that  they  were  pursued  on  the  spot.  This  kind  of  apprenticeship 
was  normal,  at  the  time ;  whether  it  was  ideal  was  a  topic  much 
debated  by  a  later  generation  which  had  the  results  of  the  system 
to  contemplate.  For  a  change  in  the  status  of  the  architect  was 
taking  place,  and  by  that  time  the  age  of  amateurs  had  yielded 

15  Universal  British  Directory   1793.  Catalogue  of  tlie  R.I.B.A. 

16  On  WyaL^:  D.N.B.;  A.  Dale,  James  Wyatt,  architect,  1746-1813 
(Blaokwell,  >936),  John  Summerson,  "James  Wyatt.  1746-1813"  in  From 
Anne  to  Victoria,  ed.  B.  Dobree  (Cassell,  1937);  and  various  histories  of 
architecture. 
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to  that  of  patrons ;  in  other  words,  as  professionalism  replaced 
amateurism,  the  status  of  the  professional  architect  rose.  And 
very  soon  the  great  patron  himself  is  replaced.  Here  again,  there 
is  a  divergency  of  views  upon  this  development.  Fergusson^^  seems 
to  lament  that  the  decay  of  patronage  and  architectural  education 
among  the  upper  classes  turned  the  art  into  a  mere  trade  or 
profession  pursued  for  the  sake  of  its  emolwments ;  but  Mr.  Briggs 
takes  the  view  that  the  architect,  no  longer  'dropping  haphazard' 
into  his  profession,  could  now  pursue  a  definite  career  from  his 
early  years  and  become  a  self-respecting  professional  man.^*  But 
all  was  not  well  for  the  art ;  part  of  the  blame  might  be  placed 
on  the  taste  and  education  of  the  patron,  but  part  was  due  to  the 
inadequate,  if  doubtless  arduous,  training  of  the  architects 
themselves.  This  is  the  point  of  a  vigorous  criticism  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  1844^®  which  sums  up  a  generation  of 
criticism.  By  that  time,  it  said, 

'*no  class  of  artists  of  any  kind  were  ever  more  employed  or 
more  liberally  rewarded  and  made  such  fortunes  as  our 
architects,  and  yet  architecture  is  at  a  lower  ebb  in  this 
country  than  either  painting  or  sculpture  ..." 

Freed  from  the  patronage,  with  its  caprices,  of  the  individual, 
the  architect  must  appeal  to  the  public,  and  literature  had  shown 
that  a  far  healthier  tone  was  the  result  of  such  an  appeal. 
We  were  a  practical  people  and  had  achieved  marvellous  results 
in  the  practical  arts ;  it  was  painful  to  turn  to  Art  properly  so 
called.  Painting  and  sculpture  might  be  thought  luxuries,  but 
architecture  was  a  necessary  art ;  yet  its  professors  had  lost  the 
title  to  the  name  of  artist.  The  reason  was  that  those  productions 
deemed  the  best  were  mere  imitations,  or  at  best  successful 
adaptations,  of  something  done  in  the  past. 

"The  cause  of  this,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  lie,  even  more 
directly  than  in  the  other  arts,  in  the  system  of  copying,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  original  thinking,  or,  indeed,  of  common 
sense ;  and  the  reason  why  this  should  be  so  fearfully 
prevalent  in  architecture  will  be  found  to  be  principally  in 
the  anomalous  system  in  which  not  only  the  patrons'  of  art, 
but  the  artists  themselves  have  been  educated  in  England." 

17  James  Fe^gusson,  History  of  the  modern  styles  of  architecture,  3rd 
ed.,  revised  by  K.  Kerr  (1891),  II,  3  ff. 

18  Martin  3,  Briggs,  The  architect  in  history  (1927),  329  ff. 

19  Vol.  xli,  ".a  ff. 
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A  classical  education  was  one  great  cause  of  the  evil :  this  affected 
the  patrons,  for  the  typical  English  gentleman 

**in  his  youth  .  .  .  has  been  taught  a  literature  he  cannot  adapt, 
a  history  he  cannot  apply  ;  and  little  wonder  therefore  if,  in 
his  maturer  years,  he  tries  an  architecture  totally  unsuited 
to  his  climate  and  worse  than  useless  for  his  purposes." 

The  "defective"  education  of  the  architect  was  "ten  times  worse." 

"A  young  man  designing  to  enter  the  profession  is  apprenticed 
for  seven  years  to  an  architect,  not  on  account  of  his 
eminence,  for  none  of  our  great  architects  have  a  school  of 
followers,  nor  do  any  of  them  take  more  pupils  than  are 
required  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  offices  ;  but  the  choice 
of  the  instructor  in  the  art  is  entirely  guided  by  family  con- 
nexion or  acquaintance,  or  more  commonly  by  the  pecuniary 
consideration  that  an  architect  is  willing  to  take."  This  period 
of  service  is  spent  in  copying  papers  or  designs  of  the  most 
commonplace  building,  and  in  working  out  the  details  of 
carpentry  and  bricklaying.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  pupil 
is  sent  there  to  be  instructed  in  the  history  of  his  art,  nor 
to  be  taught  the  art  of  designing  buildings  according  to  any 
fixed  or  received  theory;  and  if  during  his  apprenticeship  he 
picks  up  any  artistic  notions  on  the  subject,  he  must  have 
more  enthusiasm  or  better  opportunities  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  men.  Pupils  are  taken  to  assist  the  master  in  carrying 
out  his  own  designs,  and  to  acquire  what  knowledge  might 
stick  to  them  in  so  doing ;  whatever  they  learn  beyond  that 
is  their  own. 

It  is  true  some  travel  after  tlieir  period  of  servitude  has 
expired,  but  the  best  years  of  their  life  have  been  wasted,  and 
the  only  principle  of  their  art  with  which  they  are  thoroughly 
embued  is,  that  all  buildings  must  be  erected  on  the  model 
of  something  that  has  been  done  before.  They  travel,  there- 
fore, not  to  study  the  spirit  of  the  buildings  of  antiquity, 
nor  to  trace  the  motives  or  feelings  which  sought  expression 
in  those  forms,  so  that  by  following  the  same  path,  they 
might  arrive  at  the  same  perfection,  but  merely  to  fill  their 
sketch  books  with  forms  and  details  which  may  be  used  up 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurs ;  and  they  return  to  their 
own  country  prepared  to  execute  any  design  in  any  style 
their  patron  may  wish,  and  to  do  it  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice. " 

To  follow  this  tireless  critic  of  English  architects'  and  architecture 
through  his  lengthy  diatribe  against  the  "puerilities"  and 
"absurdities"  of  the  copyists  (every  architect  of  eminence,  it 
appeared,  during  the  previous  century)  would  be  tedious.  But,  as 
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will  be  noted  later,  mere  copying  of  the  forms  of  ancient  build- 
ings, without  penetrating  to  the  spirit  which  dictated  them,  was 
a  charge  universally  levelled  against  early  nineteenth  century 
architects.  It  is  the  spiritless  imitation  of  medieval  Gothic  that 
is  of  more  immediate  concern  with  Taylor  and  Wyatt. 

Wyatt  is  a  good  example,  on  the  grand  scale,  of  the  change 
of  attitude  towards  the  profession  about  the  turn  of  the  century. 
His  ecclesiastical  period,  especially  as  it  had  to  do  with 
cathedrals,  covers  the  years  1787-1797  ;  in  the  period  that  followed, 
coinciding  with  Taylor's  term  of  service  with  him,  Wyatt  made 
plans  for  Downing  College,  which  were  rejected,  was  at  work 
at  Westminster  and  Windsor,  as  newly  appointed  Surveyor- 
General,  was  completing  Fonthill,  and  was  engaged  on  a  series 
of  mansions',  among  them  Swinton  Park  for  William  Danby,  and 
the  Town  Hall,  Ripon.  All  the  while.  Classical  themes  were  being 
supplanted  by  Gothic,  but  it  is  argued,  W^yatt  was  hampered  in 
his  Gothic  work  by  a  lack  of  that  close  study  he  had  himself  made 
of  the  classical  styles  and  was 

"forced  at  great  expense  to  employ  draughtsmen  to  visit  the 
celebrated  monastic  and  baronial  structures  of  England  and 
to  make  detailed  drawings  of  their  decoration." 

These  words  of  Mr.  Dale's  mig'ht  almost  be  Taylor's  own.  It  is 
possible  that  Wyatt  had  less  to  do  with  the  Gothic  revival  than 
was  once  asserted,  and  his  work  may  be  less  a  cause  of  the 
revival  than  an  effect  of  a  change  of  taste ;  but  about  the  turn 
of  the  century  new  ideas  of  Gothic  emerged  and  work  became 
serious  instead  of  dilettante.  Herein  Wyatt  had  no  working 
tradition  to  guide  him,  and  in  the  circumstances  his  work  has 
been  pronounced  not  unsuccessful.  Not  all  his  commissions  have 
earned  him  the  blessing  of  later  critics:  the  epithet  "Destroyer" 
has  clung  to  him  down  the  years,  yet  among  his  earlier  buildings, 
in  the  Graeco-Italian  style,  are  many  which^'' 

though  they  had  a  certain  sameness  in  their  outward  appear- 
ance, were  a  distinct  advance  on  the  work  of  his  predecessors  ; 
they  were  notable  for  the  refinement  and  comfort  of  their 
interior  decoration  and  design." 
It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  Taylor  learned  something  from 
these  various  works,  although  little  trace  of  his  own  labours  upon 
gentlemen's  mansions  had  been  discovered.  It  is  also  possible  that 

20  Dale,  op.  cit. 
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in  however  insignificant  a  capacity,  he  had  a  hand  in  the  execution 
of  the  designs  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Windsor  Castle,  upon 
which  Wyatt  was  engaged  after  his  appointment  to  succeed 
Chambers  as  Surveyor- General  to  the  Board  of  Works  in  1796. 
But  in  the  series  of  splendid  buildings  by  Wyatt  which  now 
followed — at  Chiswick,  Doddington  Park,  or  elsewhere — Taylor 
can  have  had  no  part,  for  long  before  Wyatt  met  his  death  by 
accident  in  1813,  his  old  pupil  had  left  his  service  and  set  up  on 
his  own.  He  had  also  left  behind  him  fellow  apprentices  whom  he 
would  be  likely  to  meet  again  in  the  provinces  :  Wyatt 's  son 
Matthew  Cotes,  possibly  William  Atkinson,  Dixon,  and  Foster. 
It  is  fairly  certain,  as  will  be  noted  presently,  that  he  met  Sir 
Jeffrey  Wyatville  in  Lancashire  in  1816. 

(ii)    At  Leeds 

The  precise  reason  for  Taylor's  settlement  in  the  North  is  not 
known.  It  may  have  been  that,  engaged  on  work  for  one  or  other 
of  the  Wyatts  at  Ripon  or  Swinton,  as  already  mentioned,  or  at 
Browsholme,^^  or  even  in  making  drawings  of  ecclesiastical 
monuments,  he  found  the  county  so  engaging  that  he  decided 
to  make  his  home  here.  On  the  other  hand,  although  Leeds  was 
not  without  its  resident  architect,  Thomas  Johnson  (designer  of 
the  Leeds  Library  and  Trinity  Church,  Halifax)  the  writer  of 
the  Leeds  Guide  for  1806  showed  what  opportunities  the  town  had 

**of  becoming  perhaps  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the 
kingdom" 

if  judicious  improvements  were  adopted,  for 

"every  year  has  witnessed  an  increase  of  buildings  having 
started  into  existence  with  a  rapidit}^  which  constantly 
afford [s]  matter  for  astonishment  in  the  minds  ol  occasional 
visitors  ..." 

21  For  Ai^kiiipcn  and  Dixon,  cf  Joseph  Farington.  The  Farington  diary ^ 
T,  (1922),  176;  nnd  for  them  and  the  others,  cf.  Whiff  en,  op,  cit.,  chap,  vi! 

22  In  1805  the  west  wing  of  Browsho^me  Hall  in  the  West  Riding  was 
pulled  dowi'  a'ld  rebuilt;  the  interior  decoration  of  the  new  rooms  was 
done  from  the  designs  of  Jeffry  Wyatt.  Description  of  Browsholme  Hall 
.  .  .  (1315),  7,  Yorkshire  Archceological  Journal,  xx  (1909)  464-7:  iUus. 

23  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Aug.  17,  1795;  building  account  of  the  Leeds 
Library.  1808.  in  the  possession  of  the  Library.  In  the  Leeds  Directory  for 
1798,  not  one  irchitect  is  mentioned  as  such,  though  there  is  an 
abundance  of  names  of  craftsmen  in  the  building  and  ancillary  trades. 
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and  it  was  improving  the  quality  of  those  buildings/^*  Taylor's 
career  at  Leeds,  however,  is  obscure  until  1811.^^  While  nothing 
of  his  work  upon  private  "mansions"  is  identifiable,  his  skill  as 
a  draughtsman  was  not  wasted ;  his  drawings  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  well  known,  as  a  great  many  of  the  plates  used  by  Whitaker 
to  illustrate  his  new  edition  of  Thoresby's  Ducatus  and  his  own 
Loidis  and  Elmete  are  reproductions  of  them.^^  At  an  exhibition 
held  by  the  recently  founded  Northern  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,^^  a  picture  of  the  old  Moot  Hall  by  'Mr. 
Taylor'  was  shown  in  1811  ;  this  may  be  the  same  as  the  unsigned 
plate  used  by  Whitaker,  but  it  is  naturally  less  famous  than  the 
picture  cf  the  same  edifice  by  Rhodes.  The  first  commission  in 
building  which  brought  his  name  before  the  general  public 
incidentally  permits  a  brief  glance  to  be  made  at  what,  in  more 
propitious  circumstances,  might  have  become  a  specific  Leeds 
'school'  of  craftsmen :  it  was  the  partial  rebuilding  and 
decoration  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter. 

In  1809  it  was  found  that  alterations  had  become  necessary 
in  the  fabric  of  the  church  and  the  south  wall  was  taken  down  in 
July,  a  stone  coffin,  presumed  to  be  Saxon,  being  unearthed  in 
the  process.  In  May  of  the  next  year,  the  Leeds  Intelligencer 
denied  an  alarming  rumour  circulated  on  the  authority  of  its  rival 
the  Mercury,  that  the  steeple  was  unsafe,  but  a  report  was  secured 
from  Watson  of  York  without  delay.  The  renovations  upon  the 
s'outh  side  were  completed  by  May  1812,  when  the  following 
tribute  to  Taylor  and  his  colleagues  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer : 
'*It  is  well  known  that  the  South  Side  of  St.   Peter's,  our 
Parish  Church,  has  been  in  a  great  degree  new-built.  The 
large  South  window  exhibits  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  from  the  designs  of  that  ingenious  artist,  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  this  place ;  and  its  compartments  are  occupied  with 
beautiful  stained  glass,  executed  in  the  first  stile  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Wright,  also  of  this  town.  In  the  centre  of  the  window 
below  the  spring  of  the  middle  arch,  is  placed  a  fine  full 
length  figure  of  St.  Peter  (from  a  drawing  by  Schwanfelder) 
on  a  pedestal,  surrounded  with  Gothic  ornaments.  At  the  top 

24  Leeds  Guide  for  1806,  pp.  18-19  and  74. 

25  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Sept,  9,  1811,  quoted  above  and  below. 
26{McZ,  March  25,  1816;  cf.  Taylor's  letter  concerning  Liversedge  church 

post.  The  Leeds  Library  possesses  Taylor's  original  drawing  of  the  facade 
of  its  new  buiiamg  put  up  in  1808,  evidently  the  same  used  for  the  plate 
in  Loidis  and  Eimete. 

27  ibid  April  10,  1808,  and  May  6,  1811.  A  brief  history  of  the  Society 
will  be  found  in  chapter  I  of  W.  H.  Thorp:  John  N.  Rhodes  (1904). 
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of  the  window  the  King's  Arms  briUiantly  emblazoned — ^The 
right  compartment  exhibits  the  arms  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York — and  the  left  the  Leeds  Arms.  In  the  centre  directly 
over  the  head  of  the  principal  figure  are  the  arms  of  the 
Rev.  Peter  Haddon,  the  present  Vicar.  The  whole  has  a  most 
beautiful  effect. — And  in  a  few  days,  when  the  erection  of 
a  very  fine  monument  by  Flaxman,  raised  by  public 
subscription  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  Captains  Walker 
and  Beckett,  who  fell  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of 
Talavera,  is  completed,  we  think  the  improvements  will  reflect 
infinite  credit  both  on  the  artists  and  the  projectors  of  them." 

All  these  "improvements"  inevitably  disappeared  when  Hook 
pulled  the  whole  place  down,  but  the  monument  at  least  remains. 

LEEDS  COURT  HOUSE 

While  he  was  engaged  on  this.,  apparently  his  first  public 
commission,  another  and  a  greater  work  was  entrusted  to  him, 
one  which  established  his  name  as  an  architect  and  a  builder.  This 
was  the  Leeds  Court  House,  one  of  the  first  of  those  other  and 
far  more  numerous  improvements  in  which  the  town  was  about 
to  indulge.  Such  a  civic  building  had  long  been  desired ;  the 
annalists  Parson  and  White  thus  discreetly  allude  to  Howard's 
visit  in  1788.23 

**In  January  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Howard  .  .  .  arrived  in 
Leeds,  where  he  inspected  the  Infirmary,  the  Workhouse, 
and  the  Prison,  and  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with 
the  two  former." 
A  general  measure  to  provide  new  Sessions  Houses  in  the  West 
Riding  had  been  contemplated  in   1806,^°  but  when  Quarter 
Sessions   were   removed   to   Wakefield   after   complaints  that 
accommodation  at  Leeds  was  inadequate,  civic  pride  stung  the 
Leeds  magistrates  into  immediate  action.  A  public  meeting  held 

2  8  On  these  alterations  at  the  Parish  Church,  Leeds  Intelligencer,  July 
31,  1809;  May  7  and  June  25,  1810;  May  11,  1812;  Parsons,  History  of  Leeds, 
I,  420.  If  any  excuse  were  needed  for  inserting  the  long  quotation  from 
the  Intelligencer  it  is  that  no  mention  of  the  facts  has  been  Tound  else- 
where; thev  are  not  in  the  ponderous  St.  Peter's  at  Leeds,  by  James  Rusby 
(ed.  J.  G.  Simpson),  1896.  That  work  does  contain,  however,  a  pen  and  ink 
sketch  of  the  south  side  of  the  old  church,  but  a  better  plate  is  in 
Whitaker.  R  W.  Moore,  Chantrell's  pupil,  states  that  the  architect  for  the 
alterations  was  'Clarke,'  A  History  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeds  (1877), 
p.  3;  this  volume  also  contains,  facing  p.  19,  a  plate  of  the  monument  to 
Beckett  and  Walker  and  a  copy  of  Whitaker's  view  of  the  church  from  the 
south-west,  r).  2. 

29  ilnnaZs,  I  (1830).  174;  cf.  Howard,  State,  4th  ed.  (1792),  414. 

^0  Leeds  Guide  (1806),  90. 
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in  February  1809  resolved  to  apply  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
with  commendable  promptitude  the  Act  was  secured,  by  which, 
inter  alia,  a  Court  House  and  Prison  were  authorised,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  a  rate.^^  Yet  it  was  not  until  October  of  the  following 
year  that  the  Intelligencer  could  at  last  report  that  there  would 
be  no  delay  in  fixing  a  site  for  the  intended  building,  to  be  followed 
in  November  by  an  intelligent  anticipatior^  that  the  as  yet  unfixed 
site  was  likely  to  be  at  the  south-east  corner  of  'the  Square.'  More 
details  were  forthcoming  in  January  1811,  especially  about  the 
expenses  involved  :  a  rate  of  15d.  on  all  property  above  the  annual 
value  of  £4,  allowed  by  the  Act,  was  to  be  collected  in  three 
separate  years  at  5d.  each  year.  In  March,  an  official  announce- 
ment signed  by  John  Beckett  and  John  Dixon,  two  of  the  West 
Riding  magistrates,  stated  that  application  would  be  made  at  the 
next  Quarter  Sessions  at  Pontefract  for  a  grant  out  of  public 
stock  or  county  rates,  and  at  the  April  Quarter  Sessions  £3000 
was  duly  granted.  But  it  was  not  until  August  that  Taylor 
advertised  for  tenders. 

The  first  stone  was  laid^^  on  September  2,  1811,  and  upon 
that  stone  was  a  brass  plate  which  read : 

This  Foundation  vStone 
Of  the  NEW  COURT-HOUSE  &  PRISON 
FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  LEEDS 
Was'  laid  on  the  Second  Day  of  September  1811 
In  the  51st  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  HIS  MAJESTY  GEORGE  the  THIRD 
And  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Regency  of 
GEORGE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
by  Alexander  Turner,  Esq ;  Mayor 
William  Hey,  Esq ;  Alderman 
T.  Tennant,  Esq ;  Alderman 
H.  Hall,  Esq;  Alderman 
And  the  other  Magistrates  and  Common  Council 
of  the  said  Borough 
T.  TAYLOR,  Architect 

31  Act  (1809)  and  Amending  Act  (1815),  reprinted  in  Copies  of  all  the 
Local  Acts  .     .  (Leeds,  1822). 

32  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Oct.  8  and  Nov.  26,  1810;  Jan.  21,  March  18, 
April  29,  Aug.  5,  Sept.  2  and  9,  1811;  Oct.  11,  1813.  Subsequent  difficulties 
over  the  rate  to  be  levied  hardly  concern  us  here — cf.  Aug.  28  and  Nov.  6, 
1815. 

33Rogerson  was  present  at  the  stone-laying;  see  his  diary,  Thoresby 
Society,  XXXII,  124  (Leeds  toooilen  industry,  1931). 
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The  Mayor  presented  the  workmen  with  a  purse,  struck  the  stone 
thrice  with  a  mallet,  and  made  a  speech.  Taylor  returned  very 
brief  thanks.  He  proceeded  to  insert  the  advertisement  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  which  has  already  been  quoted. 
Not  until  two  years  later  could  that  newspaper  report  the 
ceremony  of  officially  opening  the  building-  on  October  4,  1813 ; 
it  considered  an  elaborate  description  to  be  superfluous  and  invited 
its  readers  to  **come  and  see."  The  same  invitation  cannot  be  made 
to-day,  for  the  House  has  gone,  after  serving  for  many  years  as 
the  Post  Office  when  it  had  been  superseded  as  a  centre  for  local 
government  by  the  new  Town  Hall.  It  is  described  by  a 
contemporary,  who  thought  it  "worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
first  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  town : ' ' 

*'The  principal  front  is  towards  Park  Row,  and  consists  of  a 
portico  of  [four]  Corinthian  columns  and  two  wings  which 
have  panels,  highly  wrought  in  bas-relief,  containing  the 
fasces,  fleece,  wreaths,  etc.  The  Rotation  Office,  and  the 
West  Riding  magistrates'  room  are  on  each  side  of  the 
vestibule,  and  communicate  with  the  great  room,  which 
contains  an  elevated  stage  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  capable  of  containing  800  persons.  There  are  alst> 
two  galleries,  one  for  the  grand  jury,  and  a  corresponding 
one  for  the  ladies,  a  room  for  the  Counsel,  and  a  retiring 
room  for  the  jury,  which  communicates  with  their  box.  Over 
the  vestibule  is  the  Grand  Jury  Room  which  communicates 
with  their  box.  The  basement  story,  which  is  entirely  arched 
with  stone,  consists  of  an  open  ground  arcade,  for  the  use 
of  the  military,  behind  which  is'  a  guard  room,  and  an  engine 
room  .  .  .  There  are  also  on  this  story,  gaolers'  apartments, 
which  command  the  prison  court,  in  which  are  thirteen  cells. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  court  is  a  room  for  the  militia 
stores,  with  an  armoury,  etc.  all  of  which  are  accessible  only 
through  a  guard-room  at  the  west  end  of  the  building.  The 
public  have  a  distinct  entrance  at  the  west  end." 

Allen  copied  this  account, without  acknowledgement  and  with  no 
exactitude,  and  Parsons  copied  Allen,  but  Parsons^^  did  add  that, 
in  his  view 

34  Directory  .  .  of  Leeds,  1807  22.  T.  Allen,  A  new  and  compendious 
history  of  the  county  of  York,  IV  (1832?),  419-20,  witli  plate. 

35  History  of  Lec.ds,  I  (1835),  136.  For  a  notice  of  it  as  the  Post  Office, 
see  Porter's  Directory  of  Leeds,  1872-3,  vii.  The  illustration  provided  in 
the  present  monograph  is  reproduced  from.  Allen;  a  side-view  will  be  found 
on  plate  III  facing  page  17  of  The  Thoreshy  Miscellany,  12  (Publications, 
XLI).  The  account  of  the  Court-House  in  White's  Gazetteer  of  1837  appears 
to  have  been  laken  from  Allen,  or  Parsons,  or  both. 
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"the  great  defect  of  this  building  is  the  awkward  and  irregular 
appearance  of  the  south  west  side ;  but  this  defect,  it  is 
supposed,  has  been  caused  by  the  acute  angle  formed  by 
Infirmary-Street  with  Park-Row,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
site." 

The  exterior  yard  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  iron  palisading. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  stone  for  tjie  building  came  from 
quarries  at  Meanwood,  some  three  miles  away  to  the  north-west. 

SCHOOLS 

In  the  meantime,  private  enterprise  had  provided  Taylor  with 
three  small  commissions  in  the  field  of  education  which  now  also 
became  a  field  for  'improvement.'  The  philanthropic  work  of  the 
upper  classes  of  England,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  is  a  well-known 
chapter  in  the  social  history  of  the  period,  and  Leeds  wa&  not 
behind  other  towns  in  its  exhibition  of  private  charity.  This  work 
took  many  forms,  but  it  is  less  with  the  motives  that  stimulated 
it  than  with  the  means  employed  to  express  it  that  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned  :  but  it  is  clear  that,  mixed  with  pure 
**  universal  benevolence  "  (the  butt  of  Canning)  was  an  element 
of  fear  or  alarm  at  the  turbulence  of  the  new  democracy.  One 
answer  to  the  desire  to  allay  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the 
poor  was  supplied  by  the  provision  of  more  churches,  and  in  this 
good  work  churchmen  and  dissenters  could  but  go  their  own 
separate  ways.  To  provide  more  fully  the  consolations  of 
religion,  however,  was  but  half  the  task  imposed  on  those  who 
wished  to  promote  order  and  contentedness  among  the  lower 
classes.  Sound  doctrine,  another  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  time, 
might  be  provided  by  schools  as  well  as  churches  ;  and  it  seemed 
that  here,  for  a  time  at  least  and  for  this  particular  purpose,  as  if 
that  unanimity  would  prevail  among  all  men  of  good  will  which 
had  been  made  manifest  in  the  relief  of  destitution  and  the  provi- 
sion of  medical  charities.  The  aim  behind  the  movement  could 
scarcely  have  been  disinterested,  yet  every  endeavour  was  made 
at  first  to  avoid  denominational  controversy.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  those  who  sought  to  promote  education  among 
the  poor  ran  upon  the  rock  of  religious  controversy  and  split  into 
two  paities,  the  Lancasterians,  mainly  dissenters,  and  the  Bellians, 
exclusively  churchmen. 

3  6  Advertisement  by  J.  Sowden  of  Chapel-Allerton  in  the  Leeds 
Intelligencer,  March  8,  1813. 
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Joseph  Lancaster  had  visited  Leeds  on  February  7,  1809, 
and  lectured  upon  his  new  system  of  mass  instruction.  With 
exemplary  speed,  his  followers  here  had  taken  action,  summoned 
a  public  meeting  on  February  9,  with  the  mayor  in  the  chair,  and 
forthwith  resolved  to  start  a  schooP''  and  solicit  subscriptions ; 
their  resolutions  were  confirmed  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
March  15  and  a  search  for  premises  authorised.  Silence  prevails 
upon  progress,  if  any,  until  the  autumn  of  1810,  when  it  was 
learned  that  a  "certain  set  of  men"  had  invited  Lancaster  to  visit 
Leeds  once  again.  Immediately  an  attack  upon  Lancaster's 
system  began  in  October,  but  with  this  sectarian  controversy 
over  the  * 'attempt  once  more"  to  disseminate  "his  deep-laid 
schemes  in  Leeds"  we  are  not  concerned,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
ultimately  provided  Taylor  with  two  commissions  instead  of  one. 
Lancaster  did  come  to  Leeds,  in  December  1810,  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  Church  and  Tory  mouth-piece  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  and 
the  effect  was  to  set  his  supporters  to  immediate  and  vigorous 
action.  Even  at  this  point,  eminent  churchmen  like  Benjamin 
Gott  and  William  Hey  were  still  among  the  "Friends"  who  drew 
up  a  code,  took  the  Old  Assembly  Rooms  and  looked  round  for  a 
master ;  and  in  fact,  the  school  was  legally  constituted  an 
unsectarian  body  by  its  trust  deed^^  of  January  1813,  whereby 
the  land  and  building  were  vested  in  thirteen  trustees  in  the  pro- 
portion of  seven  churchmen  to  six  "Protestant  Dissenters." 
Even  this  majority  control  did  not  satisfy  the  Anglicans,  as  will 
presently  appear.  The  renewed  interest  produced  -  satisfactory 
results  and  in  September  1811  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  new 
school.  Taylor  advertised  for  tenders  on  October  21  and  made 
such  progress  that  the  building  was  completed  and  occupied 
during  1812.  The  old  hired  rooms  were  turned  over  for  use  as  a 
girls'  school,  the  original  Lancasterian  effort  having  been  on 
behalf  of  boys  only.^^ 

37  On  the  Lancasterian  School.  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Feb.  6,  13,  March  27, 
1809;  Oct.  15,  Nov.  26.  Dec.  3.  10,  1810;  Jan.  28.  Feb.  11,  18,  March  25, 
May  27,  Sept.  23,  Oct.  21,  28,  Dec.  23,  30,  1811;  Jan.  6,  April  20,  July  6. 
Aug.  17,  1812,  a  Report  (1814);  summary  accounts  published  yearly  in  the 
Intelligencer;  Loidis  and  Elmete,  73  (App.);  Allen,  History,  IV,  435. 

38  The  names  of  the  trustees  of  1813  are  given  in  Loidis  and  Elmete. 
There  was  to  be  a  committee  of  fifteen,  chosen  annually  from  the 
subscribers. 

39  Alien,  op.  at.,  IV,  435. 
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In  its  first  R.eport/°  by  which  time  the  school  had  acquired 
the  adjective  ** Royal,"  the  Committee  told  how 

**the  situation  of  the  School  was  determined  at  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Subscribers,  as  being  a  central  one,  and  as 
such,  advantageous  for  the  attendance  of  the  children,  and 
presenting  an  inducement  to  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
Institution  frequently  to  visit  it ;  ^ough  the  cost  of  the 
ground  was  more  than  it  would  have  been  in  some  parts  of 
the  town,  the  Committee  are  satisfied,  that  these  advantages 
are  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  difference.  It  is  a 
duty  which  they  perform  with  pleasure,  to  acknowledge  their 
obligations  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Architect,  who  gratuitously 
furnished  the  plan  of  the  building,  superintended  its  erection, 
measured  off  the  work,  and  settled  all  accounts  with  the 
workmen.  With  the  same  pleasure,  they  report  the  kindness 
of  the  different  workmen,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the  cause, 
undertook,  and  completed,  their  work  at  less  than  the  current 
prices." 

The  cost  of  the  land  and  the  building  was  £2,092  13s.  lOd. 
The  premises  still  nestle  in  Alfred  Street  under  the  shadow  of  the 
railway  station  but  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  school. 

The  Intelligencer  was  not  long  in  challenging  Lancaster's 
system  as  pirated"  and  in  championing  the  rival  method  of 
Dr.  Bell,  or  the  Madras  system.*^  In  November  1811  it  set  itself 
to  work  up  interest  by  a  report  that  a  National  Society  had  been 
formed,  and  by  expressing  a  fervent  hope  that  Leeds  would  not 
be  slow  to  second  the  Society's  efforts.  It  succeeded  in  rousing 
support  by  an  ardent  propaganda  which  did  not  exclude  unkind 
references  to  dissenters ;  perhaps  this  was  but  a  local  illustration 
of  a  reaction  general  among  many  to  whom  Lancaster's  immense 
success  had  come  as  a  "considerable  sensation,"  shaking  them 
out  of  their  lukewarm  support  of  wholesale  schooling.  For  now 
they  were  not  so  much  stimulated  by  rivalry  as  resolved  that  they 
"would  rather  see  the  people  educated  by  the  National  Church 
than  by  Joseph  Lancaster."*^  A  meeting  was  summoned  in 
Leeds  for  January  1,  1812,  at  which  officers  were  appointed, 
including  the  Archbishop  of  York  as  Patron  and  Lord  Harewood 

40  Signed  by  William  Hey  and  published  by  Baines  (1814). 

41  On  the  National  School:  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Nov.  18,  25,  Dec.  2,  9, 
16,  30,  1811;  March  23,  April  13,  May  25,  Oct.  5,  1812;  May  7,  1813  (first 
report,  republished  July  18,  1814);  Sept.  4,  1815;  'Loidis  and  Elmete,  74; 
Allen,  History,  IV.  435. 

42  Evidence  of  William  Cotton,  quoted  by  J.  L.  and  B.  Hammond.  The 
hleak  age,  chap.  IX,  'Education'  (Pelican  edition,  1947,  p.  194). 
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as  President.  In  March  the  Committee  secured  a  lease  of  the 
Tythe  Barn  in  Kirkgate,  and  in  April  resolved  to  pull  it  down  and 
rebuild  it  as  a  school.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Haddon,  the 
vicar,  "without  pomp  or  unnecessary  ceremony"  on  May  18. 
The  rivalry  had  not  extended  to  bricks  and  mortar,  for  Taylor 
was  commissioned  to  build  this  National  School ;  yet  its  Com- 
mittee went  a  step  further  than  the  rival  institution,  by  sending" 
Taylor  to  Durham  to  inspect  "The  admirable  schools  conducted 
there  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowyer,  Preben- 
dary of  Durham,  and  to  take  plans  of  their  furniture  and 
arrangements."  It  was  opened  on  February  7,  1813,  and  had 
cost  £1,208  6s.  6d. 

The  Lancasterian  School  taught  boys  only ;  the  National  both 
boys  and  girls.  Each  was  forced  to  devote  separate  accommoda- 
tion to  the  sexes.  In  March  1812  the  Lancasterians  resolved  to 
provide  for  girls  what  they  had  provided  for  boys  and  began  to 
use  the  hired  rooms  in  Kirkgate  :  Taylor  was,  apparently,  in  no 
way  affected  by  this  move.  With  a  similar  development  by  the 
Nationals  he  is  concerned.  A  charity  school  had  been  founded  in 
Leeds  in  1705;  it  had  removed  in  1726  to  a  chapel  in  St.  John's 
Yard  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ryley,  its  last  master,  in  1815,  the 
trustees  resolved  to  discontinue  the  school  on  its  old  lines  (it  pro- 
vided for  both  boys  and  girls)  as  the  available  funds  were 
inadequate  to  pay  for  a  master,  a  mistress,  clothing  and  other 
incidentals ;  the  endowments  were  allotted  to  the  education  and 
clothing  of  poor  girls  of  more  advanced  age  than  those  admitted 
to  the  National  School  :  it  was,  doubtless,  a  modest  feminine 
counterpart  to  the  old  Grammar  School.  In  May  1815  Taylor 
solicited  tenders  for  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  "Charity 
School."  In  December  1816,  Miss  Robinson  was  appointed  head- 
mistress of  the  "New  School  for  Girls"  near  St.  John's,  Leeds, 
"lately  rebuilt  in  a  beautiful  Gothic  style,  under  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Taylor  "  This  "elegant  building,"  it  was  announced  in 
August  1817,  was  to  be  opened  shortly,  the  workmen  being  at 
that  date  engaged  on  "finishing  the  flues."    It  did  not  cater  for 
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such  large  numbers  as  the  other  schools;  it  began  with  about 
sixty  pupils  and  in  1835  had  eighty.*^ 

(iii)    CHURCH  ARCHITECT,  BEFORE  THE  "MILLION" 
ACT.    MISCELLANEOUS  WORK. 

LiVERSEDGE,  ChRIST  ChURCH 

By  this  time,  Taylor  was  engaged  otherwise  and  upon  a  much 
more  important  commission,  one  which  was  to  prove  advantageous 
to  him  in  many  respects.  Liversedge  was  the  first  of  his  many 
completely  new  churches ;  it  may  be  considered  his  best ;  it  prob- 
ably established  his  reputation  as  a  church  architect  (though  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  beauty  of  the  church  must  be  given  to  the 
patron) ;  it  may  have  led,  as  will  be  observed  later,  to  other  like 
commissions  in  the  West  Riding ;  it  certainly  brought  him  into 
contact  with  imposing  personalities.  That  it  was  his  favourite 
church,  is  doubtless  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  he  is  himself 
buried  there  along  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 

The  founder  of  Liversedge  Church  was  Rev.  Hammond 
Roberson,  a  churchman  who,  sincere  if  outspoken  and  formidable 
if  deeply  pious,  was  a  man  of  force  and  determination,  inflexibly 
Anglican  and  immovably  Tory.  A  biographical  account  of  him 
would  be  scarcely  relevant  here,**  but  in  his  own  words  for  the 
most  part  he  has  explained  the  reasons  that  prompted  him  to 
build  this  church,  and  the  way  in  which  he  surmounted  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  that  self-imposed  task ;  for  in  fulfilling  his 

43  On  this  scliool:  Leeds  Intelligencer,  May  22,  1815;  Dec.  30,  1816;  Aug. 
18,  1817;  Loidis  and  Elmete,  Appendix  27  (on  tlie  diarity  School);  Parsons, 
op,  cit.,  II,  106;  Allen,  op.  eit.,  IV,  435  (taken  from  Whitaker,  without 
acknowledgement).  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  .  .  .  to  inquire 
concerning  charities  .  .  .  (1-29,  1815 — 1835)  Vol.  XL,  West  Riding,  Report  15. 
A  drastic  overhaul  of  the  curriculum  and  buildings  of  the  old  Leeds 
Grammar  School  was  made  at  this  very  time,  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
Taylor  had  any  hand  in  the  structural  alterations,  although  it  is  more 
than  likely;  cf,  A.  C.  Price  A  history  of  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  (1919), 
150. 

44  On  Rober?on:  His  own  Account  (1813);  H.  S.  Cradock,  History  of 
the  ancient  parish  of  Birstall  (1933);  A.  S.  Weatherhead,  Holy  Trinity, 
Huddersfield  (1913);  Loidis  and  Elmete  (1816),  249-50;  Charlotte  Bronte's 
Shirley  and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte;  Leeds  Intelligencer, 
March  30,  Deo  »4,  1812,  Sept.  16.  1816,  and  numerous  other  references,  e.g. 
to  church-bells,  July  3,  10  and  17,  1815,  and  to  Roberson  and  the  Luddites, 
April  18  and  28  1813.  Some  authentic  recollections  of  Roberson  will  be 
found  in  H.  E.  Wroot,  Sources  of  C.  Bronte's  novels:  persons  and  places 
(Bronte  Society.  1935),  based  on  an  account  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Erskine  Stuart  in 
the  Yorkshire  Weekly  Post  of  November  27,  1886. 
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hopes  and  dreams  of  a  worthy  church  for  Liversedge  he  utterly 
spent  himself.  As  early  as  1806  he  had  in  mind  such  a  project, 
but  it  was  not  until  December  1811  that  he  circulated  a  printed 
scheme,*^  with  plan,  in  which  he  urges  claims  soon  to  become 
familiar  :  not  only  that  the  dissenters  were  ahead  in  providing  for 
worshippers,  but  that  numbers  of  loyal  church-folk  were  excluded 
from  established  churches  by  insufficient  accommodation  and  by 
the  fact  that  what  accommodation  there  was  had  been 
pre-engaged. "  In  March  1812  he  obtained  his  private  Act  of 
Parliament,  52  George  III,  cap.  11.  Tenders  were  invited  the 
same  month,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  December  9,  1812, 
(by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Heald,  vicar  of  Birstall,  in  whose  parish  the 
new  site  lay),  but  the  consecration  did  not  take  place  till  August 
28,  1816.*^  The  building  had  cost  Roberson  almost  every  penny 
he  had,  and  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a  rich  man ;  indeed,  he  con- 
fessed that  others  might  think  the  venture  "beyond  common 
prudence,"  yet  if  he  was  not  extravagantly  rich,  he  was  abundantly 
resolute,  and  in  any  case  thought  he  had  got  the  best  value  he 
could.  "No  other  style  of  building  at  all  respectable  could  be 
built  for  the  same  money,"  and  of  that  money  spent  upon  his 
church  he  kept  such  meticulous  account  that  the  total  has  been 
recorded  down  to  the  last  farthing — £7,474  lis.  lOfd.  He 
regretted  that  he  could  not  afford  to  provide  bells,  clock  or 
parsonage,  which  must  be  left  "for  the  future;"  but  even  before 
the  consecration  the  bells  had  been  readily  subscribed  for,  cast, 
and  put  in  place. 

His  outlook  is  well  displayed  in  his  own  Account  of  the 
foundation,  an  analysis  of  which  will  not  be  superfluous,  for  it 
is  not  only  of  the  utmost  relevance  to  any  account  of  Taylor,  but, 
together  with  the  comments  of  his  friend  Whitaker,  yields  an 
excellent  commentary  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  architectural  out- 
look of  the  day.  The  tract  is  a  thorough-going  defence  of  the 
old  Anglican  way ;  though  he  has  no  wish,  he  says,  to  interfere 
with  a  right  of  private  judgment,  he  cannot  regard  as  other  than 
"illiberal  cant"  all  talk  of  religion  being  solely  a  matter  between 

45  The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  has  a  copy  of  this  rare  sheet 
(the  annexed  plan  is  wanting);  for  extracts,  see  the  Appendix. 

46  Craddock  gives  the  date  as  August  29,  but  some  notes  by  an  observer 
of  the  ceremony  supplied  to  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  Sept.  16,  1816 
(referring  the  reader  to  Whitaker  for  details  of  the  structure)  speaks  of 
the  "28th  ult." 
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God  and  a  man's  own  soul.  There  was  a  vital  connection  between 
a  man's  religion  and  his  civil  deportment;  this  is  the  obvious 
clue  to  a  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  which  hardly  concerns 
us  now.  What  follows  is  of  no  little  importance,  considering  the 
time  and  the  place  in  which  it  was  said.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  indifference,  he  continued,  where  church  worship  was  carried 
on;  the  idea  that  any  place  would  suffice^and  that  any  ''forward 
presumptuous  mechanic"  might  serve  as  an  officiant  was  not 
proof  of  growing  liberality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  irreverent 
system  doing  more  harm  to  Christianity  than  all  the  arguments  of 
the  infidels.  Such  modern  ideas  would  have  the  same  effect  in 
religion  as  the  equally  pernicious'  levelling  principles  in  civil 
affairs.     Our  ancestors  understood  all  this  better  than  we,  for 

"While    we,    their    superficial    degenerate    offspring,  are 
flippantly  accusing  them  of  ignorance,  narrowness  of  mind, 
and  grovelling  superstition,   the  numerous  specimens  they 
have  left  us  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  nature,  their 
judgment,  their  skill,  their  taste,  and  their  devotion  .... 
On  the  whole  it  seems  to  follow,  that  nothing  is  insignifi- 
cant which  has  a  legitimate  tendency  to  promote  seriousness 
in  God's  service;  that  it  is,  at  least,  not  absurd,  to  have 
regard  even  to  the  style  of  architecture,  in  places  intended  to 
be  consecrated  to  divine  worship ;  that  the  construction  of 
such  buildings  ought  to  be  equally  distinct  from  the  tinsel 
and  glare  of  places  of    amusement  and   pleasure,  as  from 
erections  for  manufacture  or  business.      The  object  of  the 
building  is  peculiar,  and  its  peculiar  designation  ought  to 
appear  on  the  first  view  of  it." 
He  calls  for  united  action  and  does  not  spare  the  laity ;  abuses 
in  the  church  are  not  excused,   but,  he  claims,   if  legislative 
interference  might  not  be  unwarrantable,  how  the  legislature 
should  interfere  he  does   not  see ;  something  must  be  done, 
nevertheless,  and  he  hints'  at  a  general  act  which  would  abridge 
the  trouble   and   expense   involved   in   procuring   new  church 
buildings. 

He  had  Taylor  draw  a  sketch  of  the  church,  which,  he  said, 

"forces  upon  our  recollection  the  judicious  piety  of  our  fathers. 
This  style  of  building  is  perfectly  distinguished  from  every 
thing  that  is  mean  or  insignificant.  When  executed  with 
simplicity,  it  is  chaste  and  decorous,  and  yet  conveys  suitable 
ideas  of  grandeur.  But,  I  am  told,  the  expence  of  its 
execution  is  supposed  to  be  an  effectual  bar  to  the  general 
adoption  of  it  in  the  building  of  modern  churches." 
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The  plea  of  high  cost  he  ridiculed ;  not  for  a  moment  could  it  be 
heard  in  this  rich,  great,  powerful  England,  so  signally  blessed 
by  Providence.  In  any  event,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  common  opinion  that  the  Gothic  style  when  applied  to  churches 
was  extraordinarily  expensive  compared  with  the  "common  mode 
of  executing  such  buildings,"  he  asked  Taylor's  written  opinion. 
Taylor's  reply  was,  in  fact,  a  defence  of  ''simple  Gothic"  as 
possessing  more  character  and  not  costing  so  much  as  that 
''common  mode,"  and  he  made  a  special  point  of  windows,  giving 
comparative  statements  of  their  costs  upon  the  Gothic  and  upon 
the  common  principles.*^ 

Roberson  disclaimed  any  egoism  in  this  public  explanation 
of  his  motives.  He  had  but  done  his  duty  as  he  conceived  it, 
disinterestedly,  at  considerable  expense,  and  over  several  years, 
courting  no  applause  but  shrinking  from  no  censure  of  the 
ignorant ;  nor  was  he  aware  that  the  neighbourhood  had  any  just 
claims  upon  him  as  a  man — he  had  received  from  it  no  favours 
and  in  it  he  had  no  connections.  In  sum,  it  was,  he  said,  no 
romantic,  impracticable,  general  good  that  he  sought,  but  a 
specific  benefit  in  his  own  limited  sphere  of  action. 

No  reader  of  this  pamphlet  can  doubt  for  a  moment  what  sort 
of  man  he  is  dealing  with,  and  Roberson 's  portrait  serves  only 
to  confirm  the  impression  of  a  man  who  knew  his  own  mind  and 
was  determined  to  have  what  he  wanted.  He  stood  firmly  for  law 
and  order ;  his  public  spirit  was'  extensive  and  his  energy  immense, 
fearless,  almost  demoniac.  He  put  down  bull-baiting  in  Dewsbury 
and  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  mob ;  he  hastened  to  the  aid  of 
Cartwright  when  attacked  by  the  Luddites ;  it  is  with  no  surprise 
that  we  learn  of  his  delight  in  breaking  in  difficult  horses  or 
that  he  forbade  the  slightest  deviation  from  his  own  conceptions 
of  taste  on  any  tombstone  in  his  church-yard.  His  own  stone  is  of 
the  simplest.  He  has  been  immortalised  by  Charlotte  Bronte  as 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Helstone  of  Shirley;  is  remembered  from  Mrs. 

47  The  f'll!  text  of  Taylor's  letter,  and  estimate,  is  printed  in  an 
appendix  to  this  monograph.  Prefixed  to  the  Account  was  a  plain  drawing 
of  the  intended  church;  it  is  reproduced  here  as  being  less  readily  available 
than  modem  photographs  and  as  showing  the  slight  modifications  which 
were  introduced  at  the  time  and  later.  The  sketch  may  be  from  Taylor's 
own  hand,  nui  in  general  he  was  a  better  draughtsman  than  the  sketch 
would  indicate.    See  Plate  Ila. 
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Gaskell's  references  to  him  in  her  life  of  Charlotte ;  and  his  work 
for  local  government  has  secured  the  attention  of  the  Webbs.** 
Happily,  there  has  been  from  the  first  a  gratifying  unanimity 
among  the  critics  about  the  merit  of  his  edifice.  A  witness  at  the 
consecration  ceremony,  for  example,  said  that 

"it  is  a  beautiful  structure,  plain  and  simple,  and  uniform 
throughout,  of  great  symmetry  in  t'he  arrangement  of  the 
parts" 

and  thought  to  be  the  best  model  of  a  Gothic  church  which  had 
been  erected  in  these  parts  for  a  long  time.**  ChantrelF**  thought 
highly  of  it : 

"One  of  the  best  formed  modern  churches  of  plain  character, 
having  a  spacious  chancel,  nave,  and  side  aisles,  vestries  on 
each  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  western  tower,  open  roofs  with 
arched  ribs  and  no  tie-beams,  was  planned  and  built  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  late  Hammond  Roberson  at  Liversedge  in 
1817  .  . 

Chantrell  had  also  made  a  point  which  was  put  succinctly  by  a 
writer  in  the  Architectural  Publication  Society's  Dictionary^  a 
work  which  otherwise  had  little  to  say  of  Taylor ;  unlike  Chantrell, 
this  writer  gives  Taylor  the  credit  for  the  design  of  a  church 
which  was 

"one  of  the  best  formed  modern  churches  of  plain  character 
at  Birstal,^^  Yorkshire,  proportioned  so  as  to  admit  of  no 
galleries  in  the  aisles  ;  he  never  equalled  it  in  the  numerous' 
churches  which  he  subsequently  built,  having  in  all  to  provide 
sufficient  height  for  side  galleries." 

Andrew  Trimen,^^  who  had  a  great  admiration  for  Taylor's'  work, 
singles  out  Liversedge  as  the  first  church  where  open  roofs  and 
benches  (instead  of  pews)  were  introduced  'in  this  country.'  No 
other  church  of  Taylor's  has  received  such  unqualified  praise,  but 
above  all.  Dr.  Whitaker's  instructive  comment  merits  quotation : 

"It  is  no  small  gratification,  in  the  midst  of  deformity  and 
barbarism,  which  is  every  day  obtruded  on  the  public  eye 
under  the  name  of  gothic,  that  the  founder  has  had  the  good 
sense  (I  had  almost  said  the  fortitude)  to  adopt  a  plan  which 
even   a  severe   judgment  must,   with  a  few  and  trifling 

48  English  Iccal  government:  the  parish  and  the  county. 

49  Leeds  Intelligencer^  Sept.  16,  1816,  already  quoted. 

50  The  Builder,  V  (1847),  300-3. 

51  Birstall  was  tlie  parish  in  which  the  new  church  lay,  as  already 
mentioned. 

52Churoh  and  chapel  architecture  (1849),  83. 
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exceptions,  pronounce  to  be  really  such.  It  has  not  only  every 
constituent  part  of  a  church  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tower,  | 
nave,  columns,  pointed  arches,  side  aisles,  clerestory,  and  :[ 
choir,  but  a  complete  crypt  or  undercroft,  with  cells  for 
interments ;  and  as  the  situation  is  on  the  slope  of  an  hill,  the 
effect  of  the  east  end  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
elevation  so  gained,  and  by  a  lofty  entrance  into  the  groined 
vaults  which  lead  to  these  repositories  of  the  dead.  It  would 
be  injurious  and  ungrateful  to  omit  that  the  whole  was' 
designed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Leeds,  who,  with  a  perfect  con- 
ception of  old  English  models,  has  the  modesty  to  adhere 
to  them,  and  by  that  means  has  the  merit  of  producing 
beautiful  copies  instead  of  monsters.  Such  too  has  been  the 
advantage  of  working  for  an  individual  who  was  willing  to 
take  advice,  above  the  irksomeness  of  submitting  to  the 
improvements  of  committees  and  parish  vestries^^  ..." 

The  stone,  not  really  ihard  or  dark,  came  from  the  site.  Some  of 
the  craftsmen  were  considered  so  good  as  to  be  employed  on  other 
churches  by  Taylor,  certainly  at  Luddenden  and  at  St.  Mary's, 
Leeds. 

INTERLUDE:  MINOR  WORK 

All  the  while,  however,  Taylor  was  employed  on  humbler 
tasks.  At  Rothwell,  he  was  at  work  repairing  and  re-pewing  the 
old  church  in  1812  at  Leeds,  he  was  concerned  in  certain  other 
'improvements'  at  Call  Lane,^^  where,  on  the  north  banks  of  the 
Aire,  a  scheme  of  commercial  development  was  projected,  which 
involved  warehouses,  wharfs  and  a  road  into  Kirkgate ;  and  he 
put  up  the  Union  Bank  in  Commercial  Street,  Leeds.  This  last 
building  task  was  accomplished  in  such  rapid  time  that  the 
delighted  proprietors  celebrated  its  completion  by  providing  a 
dinner,  to  which  130  workmen  were  invited  as  a  reward  for  roofing 

53  Loidis  and  Elmete,  249-60.  He  had  been  referring  to  the  Neville 
mansion  and  chapel  and  thought  Roherson's  church  "another  monument 
of  zeal  better  directed,"  "in  the  spirit  of  better  times,"  and  "not  less 
gratifying  to  the  man  of  taste  than  to  the  friends  of  religion  and  the 
established  church  " 

54  Leeds   Intelligencer,  Dec.  30,  1822,  referring  particularly  to  the 
masons:  for  their  names  see  the  later  account  of  St.  Mary's 

55  Leeds  Jntelligencer,  June  1,  1812. 

56  ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1812. 

57  ibid.,  Nov.  23  and  30,  1812. 
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it  in  seven  weeks.  This  Bank,  the  property  of  Thomas  Nicholson, 
William  Williams  Brown,  Timothy  Rhodes  and  Co.,  was 
announced  as  due  to  open  on  March  1,  1813;  as  a  piece  of 
architecture,  it  was  reckoned  a  credit  to  Taylor  and  an  ornament 
to  the  town,  but  half  a  century  later  it  was  altered  in  the  Italian 
style  and  all  record  of  the  original  design  (apparently)  lost.  Taylor 
had  thus'  established  a  contact  with  the  I^Jicholsons ;  whether  he 
had  any  hand  in  the  building  of  the  new  mansion  of  Thomas 
Nicholson  at  Roundhay,  which  was  put  up  about  this  time,  is  not 
known ;  but  in  the  'twenties'  he  was  not  only  architect  for  St. 
John's  church  there,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Stephen  Nicholson 
(out  of  Thomas's  money),  but  was  also  employed  to  alter,  or 
rebuild,  a  mansion  for  this  latter  gentleman,  Stephen  Nicholson, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  presently. 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  BRADFORD 
Early  in  1813,  B.  Rawson,  member  of  a  well-known  local 
family,  gave  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  new  church  at  Bradford ; 
subscriptions  were  put  in  hand  forthwith  and  began  to  come  in 
well ;  contracts  were  advertised  in  April ;  and  the  first  stone  was 
laid  on  June  4  of  the  same  year,  by  the  celebrated  vicar  of 
Bradford,  Rev.  John  Crosse.  It  was  consecrated  and  opened  in 
October  1815.  The  first  incumbent  presented  by  Crosse,  as  patron 
of  the  living,  was  Rev.  William  Morgan,  not  entirely  unknown 
to  admirers  of  the  Brontes ;  from  14  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  on  June 
16,  1817,  he  contributed  an  article  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review^^ 
of  October  1817  **on  the  want  of  Protestant  churches  in  England,'* 
which  is  really  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  for  his  church.  In 
sum,  at  that  time,  there  was  a  deficit  of  £1425  16&.  7d.,  as  only 
£3982  10s'.  lid.  had  been  received  towards  the  cost  of 
£5408  7s.  6d. 

Fate  was  unkind  to  this  church,  for  although  it  held  "large 
congregations  of  good  Bradfordians, "  especially  under  Morgan's 

58  ibid.,  Feb.  2,  April  12  and  26,  1813.  R.  V.  Taylor,  Leeds  worthies, 
'i:61-2.  The  Bank  became  known  as  'Brown's  Bank,'  and  was  later  incorpor- 
ated in  Lloyd's,  tbe  premises  being  taken  over  for  shops  wben  Lloyds 
removed  to  Park  Row.  The  Leeds  branch  of  Lloyd's  possesses  no  records 
of  the  original  building,  but  it  has  a  bankers'  licence  of  1814  giving  the 
names  of  the  bank  and  its  partners  at  the  time:  Janson  of  London,  and 
Stephen  Nicholson  of  Hamford-hill,  appear  there  in  addition  to  the  names 
given  above.  There  is  a  brief  history,  illustrated,  of  this  bank  in  Lloyd's 
Bank  Staff  Magazine  ('The  Dark  Horse')  Tor  November,  1929. 

59  Vol.  LIIl,  156-8. 
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long-  and  useful  ministry,  it  had  to  be  enlarged  and  repaired  in 
1826  and  1836,  and  was  pulled  down  in  1878/"  If  one  of  its 
earliest  critics,  James,  was  discreetly  non-commital  about  its 
external  beauties,  deeming  it  of  "pure  Carpenter's  Gothic  style" 
with  an  elegant  interior  and  a  fine-toned  organ,  a  later  one, 
Scruton,  lamented  its  disappearance  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
artistic  merit  (''it  was  no  object  of  beauty,  nor  could  it  ever, 
even  in  its  best  days,  have  been  regarded  as  an  architectural 
ornament  to  the  town")  as  for  its  local,  personal,  associations. 
It  was  in  Taylor's  simplest  style,  with  square  turret,  battlements 
and  Lancet  windows,  plain,  useful,  and  cheap.  It  held  300  sittings 
only.  What  could  Bradford  have  expected  for  £5000? 

RESTORATIONS :  ROCHDALE  AND  COLNE 

The  war  over,  Taylor's  career  of  full  employment  began.  It 
was  still  the  day  of  briefs,  subscriptions,  private  benefactions ; 
the  Building  Society  and  the  Million  Act  lay  in  the  undisclosed 
future ;  but  church  work  began  to  come  to  him  in  a  steady  flow 
keeping  him  henceforward  ceaselessly  occupied.  In  this  stage  of 
his  career,  between  1815  and  1818,  he  was  to  repair  Rochdale  and 
Colne  and  build  new  churches  at  Southowram,  Rochdale, 
Luddenden  and  Huddersfield. 

"Shortly  before  the  year  1814,"  it  was  found,  or  thought, 
that  the  parish  church  at  Rochdale^^  was  in  such  bad  state  as  to 
be  a  danger  to  the  congregation.  Opinion  was  divided  upon  the 
remedy :  the  vicar's  party  contended  that  repairs  were  all  that 
were  needed,  while  a  large  opposition  proposed  that  an  entirely 
new  church  should  be  built.  The  latter  party  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  get  a  private  bill  into  the  committee  stage  at  Westminster, 
but  withdrew  it  on  finding  the  opposition  too  great  there,  and 
substituted  a  bill  for  a  new  chapel  of  ease.®^  The  vicar's  party  used 

60  On  this  church:  Bradford  Antiquary,  N.S.,  III  (1912),  202;  J.  James, 
History  ana  topography  of  Bradford  (1841),  230;  W.  Scruton,  Bradford 
fifty  years  ago  (1897),  18-19;  and  various  works  on  the  history  of  Bradford. 
One  or  two  oblique  sketches  of  the  place  exist,  but  the  present  illustration 
(Plate  lib)  has  been  chosen,  less  for  its  artistic  merit  (it  appears  to  lack 
proportion  3V=in  as  an  attempted  copy  of  a  not  very  handsome  church) 
than  because  it  appears  to  be  the  only  full  view  readily  available. 

61  Account  in  H.  Fishwiok,  The  history  of  the  parish  of  Rochdale 
(1889),  145.  F'shwick  quotes  from  the  Chester  diocesan  enrolment  book 
and  from  Vicar  Hay's  mss.  Rochdale  is  one  of  the  places  mentioned  by 
Taylor  in  his  projected  book  on  restorations,  etc.,  of  1816,  see  post. 

62  See  subsequent  account  of  Holy  Trinity,  Littleborough. 
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various  arguments:*^  it  asserted  that  the  "most  eminent  architect 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom"  had  said  that  £908  would  suffice 
for  repairs  ;  that  the  public  had  no  free  access  to  the  church,  as 
the  best  families  had  appropriated  all  the  seats ;  and  that  a 
cemetery  recently  purchased  would  suffice  for  **many  hundred 
years."  It  went  farther  and  published  a  pamphlet  challenging 
those  who  wanted  a  new  church  to  pay  for  i^.  But  both  sides  agreed 
upon  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  old  building,  and  a  faculty  to 
rebuild  was  sought  and  obtained  in  December  1814. 

The  necessary  repairs  were  done  in  1815  and  1816.  The 
evidence  for  Taylor's  handiwork  is  a  reference  to  Rochdale 
"restoration"  in  his  projected  volume  of  1816,  and  an  advertise- 
ment inviting  masons  to  tender  for  the  work  in  July  1815.**  On 
July  24,  1816,  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatt  (Wyatville)  reported  to  the 
bishop  of  Chester  that  he  had  made  a  survey  of  the  church  and 
that  he  found  the  repairs  had  been  done  "in  a  workmanlike  and 
superior  manner."  He  added  the  following  details:*^  the  parts  of 
the  repairs  "which  did  not  appear  to  the  eye"  were  the  foundations 
of  "the  new  piers  and  buttresses,  some  of  which  were  from  seven 
to  nine  feet  deep"  and  built  "with  solid  stone"  ;  a  new  wall  had 
been  built  in  Trinity  chapel ;  the  principal  timbers  of  the  roof 
having  been  found  to  be  "sound  hard  oak  except  where  they 
joined  the  stonework,  the  injured  parts  had  been  cut  away  and 
iron  cramps  inserted";  the  pillars  were  standing  on  "solid  stone 
plinths,  two  feet  six  inches  square  and  a  foot  thick";  the  roof 
had  been  partly  re-slated ;  light  iron  pillars  had  been  inserted  to 
support  the  south  gallery;  and  the  "lumbering  obtruding  gallery 
that  separated  the  nave  from  the  chancel  had  been  removed,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  replaced."  Taylor's  work  was  obliterated  by 
more  drastic  alterations  later  in  the  nineteenth  century.** 

63  'Case  of  the  petitioners  against  the  bill,  Rochdale  church,  1815,' 
quoted  by  Pishwick,  who  also  notes  the  title  of  the  pamphlet. 

64  Leeds  Intelligencer,  July  3,  1815. 

65  Fishwick  quotes  this  report  from  the  Enrolment  book,  Chester, 
vol.  XII,  545.  Of  the  new  'piers'  or  pillars,  he  says  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  well-known  architect,  they  represented  the  present  pillars  of  the 
chancel  arch. 

6^  Victoria  County  History,  Lancaster,  V  (1911),  194,  Pishwick  quotes 
Butterworth  s  History  of  Rochdale  (1828)  for  a  reference  to  the  "splendid 
seats  of  the  pews  of  the  gentry,  covered  with  rich  cloth,  carpets  and 
cushions."  Butterworth,  incidentally,  is  gracious  enough  to  mention 
Taylor's  name. 
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In  1815,  Colne  parish  church  also  being  found  to  be  in  need 
of  attention,  the  parishioners  ranged  themselves  likewise  into  two 
contending  parties,  one  for  repairing,  the  other  for  rebuilding  the 
church.  Again,  the  former  triumphed  and  the  church  was  bolstered 
up,  not  without  a  threat  of  civil  war.  A  full  account  of  the 
vehement  controversy  was  provided  by  Whitaker  when  he  wrote 
the  third  edition  of  his  History  of  Whalley,  but  nowhere,  in  his 
praise  of  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  architect  concerned,  does  he 
mention  him  by  name.  A  writer  in  the  Victoria  County  History y^"^ 
copying  and  improving  upon  Whitaker,  called  him  **Mr.  Turner." 
It  was  no  other  than  Thomas  Taylor  of  Leeds,  who  asked  for 
tenders  in  July  1815.^^  The  cause  of  the  trouble  had  been  that 
one  pillar  had  given  way  and  was  hastening  trouble  to  others : 
work  on  this  first  column  proved  fairly  easy  but  the  others  gave 
much  more  trouble.  Whitaker  describes  how  the  "architect  of 
taste  and  capability,  able  to  restore  the  fabric,"  made  narrow 
perforations  under  the  basis  from  north  to  south  and  inserted 
bars  of  iron  and  beams  from  east  to  west,  and  shared  with  the 
workmen  the  "risque  of  being  crushed  to  death"  in  the  process. 
This  was  not  the  only  danger  in  which  Taylor  found  himself,  for 
one  day,  fortunately  during  his  absence,  a  violent  attempt  was 
made  to  demolish  the  fabric  by  the  disappointed  opposition,  who 
were  further  disappointed  by  the  fact  that  nothing  less  than 
gunpowder,  it  was  found,  would  have  sufficed  to  finish  their  job. 
They  desisted  in  this  attempt,  but  party  spirit  ran  so  high  that 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  guards  in  the  vestry  by  night  until 
the  work  of  restoration  was  complete.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Banastre  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  was  repaired, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  Taylor  was  put  in  charge.  Whitaker's 
incidental  comments  are  not  without  value  as  expressions  of  new 
contemporary  ideals :  he  was  perhaps  too  fond  of  interspersing 
speculative  comment  on  church  polemics  and  matters  of  taste 
among  his  strictly  antiquarian  matter,  but  the  digressions  in  this 
instance  concern  church  architecture  of  the  day.  He  protests; 
against  mere  architectural  ornamentation,  or  over-ornamentation, 
and  inappropriateness,  as  for  example  in  the  useless  imitation  of 
Italian  temples  which  were  meant  for  quite  other  purposes ;  it 
was  not,  he  thought,  that  ornament  ought  to  be  discouraged  in 

67  Lancaster,  VI  (1911),  531. 

68  Leeds  Intelligencer,  July  31,  1815. 
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new  churches,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  at  the  cost  of 
sacrificing  proportion  and  aim  and  it  ought  not  to  be  overdone. 
He  also  protests  against  the  design  of  churches  merely  to  get 
as  many  as  possible  into  the  building  space  allowed,  and  denounces 
the  opposition  party  at  Colne  for  wanting  a  new  building  in  "the 
slight  and  vicious  style  now  so  fashionable." 

LUDDENDEN,  ST.  MARY.  1304327 

In  1815  also,  Taylor  planned  two  churches  in  the  West 
Riding,  both  in  the  parish  of  Hahfax,  one  at  Southowram  and 
one  at  Luddenden.  He  advertised  contracts  for  Southowram  in 
March  of  1815,  but  no  decision  to  proceed  was  taken  that  year 
and  they  were  re-advertised  in  1816 ;  the  reason  for  the  delay 
is  not   known.   In  the  meantime  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Luddenden,  a  little  later  in  1815,  but  again  no  work  was  possible 
that  year ;  tenders'  were  invited  in  November  but  some  hitch  having 
occurred  they  were  asked  for  again  in  an  amended  advertisement 
in  December.®^  On  January  27,  1816,  a  faculty  to  rebuild  was 
obtained,^**  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  March  14.^^  As  at 
Southowram,  there  was  no  question  at  Luddenden  of  an  entirely 
new  church  such  as  the  industrial  towns  were  beginning  to  see 
the  need  for ;  a  chapel  of  ease  had  long  existed  there,  but  it 
was  in  such  ruinous'  condition  in  1804    "that  the  parishioners 
cannot  assemble  there  without  manifest  danger  to  their  lives." 
The  opinion  then  was  that  it  could  not  be  repaired  but  must  be 
replaced ;  and  the  builder,  William  Bradley,  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  new  church  at  £1413  18s.  Od.  A  brief  was.  authorised  in 
1805^^  and  brought  in  the  sum  of  £148  3s.  Od.,  a  sum  so 
disappointing  that  a  further  application  for  letters^  patent  was 
made  in  1811,  and  still  another  in  1817;  in  this  last,  the  sum 
raised  in   1806  is  given   as  £191  14s.  6d.,   and  in   1811  as 
£165  18s.  8|d.,  "which  sums  are  very  inadequate."   A  further 
apphcation  in  1820  represented  that  the  inhabitants  "have  made 

69  Leeds,  Intelligencer,  Nov,  27,  Dec.  11  and  18,  1815. 

70  Lawton,  Collections,  133. 

71  Wm.  Parson  and  Wm.  White,  Annals,  I  (1830),  248. 

72  For  some  figures  of  the  Luddenden  'brief  from  1806  (£1,413  18s.  Od.) 
to  1821  (£946  8s.  lOM.)  see  Yorkshire  Notes  and  Queries,  ed.  J.  H.  Turner, 
I  (1888),  194  and  235;  the  full  documents,  from  the  originals  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  printed  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  journal,  XXXII  (1936) 
355-6,  giving  full  details  of  dates,  sums  raised,  charges,  and  lists  of  "trustees 
and  receivers." 
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great  progress  in  rebuilding  and  enlarging  the  Chapel  under  a 
greater  expence  than  the  calculated  estimate,"  but  that  the  sum 
collected  already  (£467  9s.  2id.)  left  £946  8s.  lO^d.  ^'necessary 
to  complete  the  work."  A  summary  at  the  end  of  this  last 
document  shows  where  much  of  the  money  went :  of  the 
£347  13s.  10|d.  collected,  £159  3s.  8d.  was  absorbed  by 
"collector's  salary,"  and  £74  4s.  lOd.  by  the  "patent,"  leaving 
£114  5s.  4|d.  to  be  paid  over,  and  "lOfd.  remains." 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  building,  and  poverty 
doubtless  dictated  the  simplicity  of  Taylor's  plan  and  execution ; 
it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  plain  and  humble  Gothic,  although 
Lewis's  great  Topographical  Dictionary  thought  it  a  "handsome 
structure  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  square  embattled  tower, 
crowned  by  pinnacles,"  beautifully  situated  in  a  romantic  and 
secluded  dell.  It  contained  one  thousand  sittings  and  the  cost  it 
gave  as  £3000.  Fifty  years  later, however,  this  "barn-like 
structure"  was  found  too  damp  for  use  and  was  well  restored; 
a  new  chancel  was  added,  a  wooden  roof  replaced  the  old  one, 
the  place  was  reseated  and  shorn  of  the  gallery  pews,  and  other 
Victorian  elegances  and  comforts  were  introduced,  all  at  a  cost 
of  £2000.  The  masons  employed  by  Taylor  in  1816  were  the  same 
who  had  done  such  good  work  at  Liversedge,  and  who  were  later 
to  be  similarly  employed  at  Leeds. 

SOUTHOWRAM 
Here,  likewise,  a  chapel  of  ease  had  long  existed,  at  the 
'Briers,'  and  it,  too,  was  found  to  need  urgent  attention.  On 
March  13,  1815,  Joseph  Buckle,  archbishop's  registrar  wrote^* 
to  Dr.  Coulthurst,  vicar  of  Halifax,  that 

"if  the  chapel  is  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  you  must  have 
a  faculty  for  it,  the  expenses  of  which  would  be  seven  or 
eight  pounds,  and  in  case  it  is  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  new  situation 
(and  not  on  the  old  site)  it  will  require  consecration  and  of 
course  additional  expense  will  attach  to  it.  You  propose  a 
subscription  in  aid  of  the  Brief  money  in  hand  for  defraying 
the  expense,  and  in  case  of  a  deficiency  to  raise  the  remainder 
by  a  rate  on  the  inhabitants,  which  is  certainly  reasonable, 
but  you  must  take  care  to  have  the  authority  of  a  vestry 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to  enforce  such  a  rate." 

73  Leeds  Mercury,  Sept.  15,  1866. 

74  Ms.  note  communicated  by  the  present  vicar,  Rev.  E.  I.  Whitley, 
to  whom  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  much  kind  assistance  with  the  details 
of  St,  Anne's. 
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As  has  been  said,  Taylor  advertised^^  for  tenders  in  March  also, 
and  re-advertised  in  May  1816 ;  according  to  Lawton,  the  date  of 
the  faculty  is'  August  27,  1816.^*  There  was  little  delay  now,  and 
the  stone-laying  ceremony  took  place  on  June  25,  on  a  new  site, 
half  a  mile  away  from  the  old.  The  principal  actor  on  this  occasion 
was  Dr.  Coulthurst,  who  laid  the  stone,  addressed  the  multitude 
and  pronounced  benedictory  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  work 
and  for  the  blessing  of  the  people ;  but  there  were  also  musicians 
there,  and  singers',  and  to  these  and  the  workmen,  many  of  those 
present,  including  even  the  children,  gave  purses  of  silver  to  mark 
their  joy.^^  The  foundation  stone  bore  an  inscription,  the  text  of 
which  as  given  by  the  Intelligencer  is  : 

"Huiusce  Ecclesiae  veteri  iam  collapsum  et  poene  ruinam  dare 
minitanti  dicandae  uti  vetus  dictata  fuit,  beatae  et  sacro- 
sanctae  Annae  hunc  primum  lapidem  coUocavit  in  hoc  novo 
et  magis  opportuno  agro  Henricus  Guilelmus  Coulthurst, 
S.P.T.,  huiusce  parochiae  vicarius,  vicesimo  quinto  die 
Junii  A.D.  1816.  Magna  cum  laetitia  populorum  praecipue 
autem,  custodum  selectorum  et  aliorum  quorum  sub  auspiciis 
et  quorum  fidei  penitus  commissa  fuit  huiusce  novae  ecclesiae 
aedificatio. 

Architect  Mr.  Taylor. 

Trustees.  Rev.  Dr.  Coulthurst,  Rev.  James  West,  Thomas 
Drake,  Esq.,  James  Lister,  Esq.,  Christopher  Rawson,  Esq., 
Stansfield  Rawson,  Esq.,  Mr.  Samuel  Freeman,  Mr.  Joshua 
Waddington. 

Committee.  John  Rawson,  Esq.,  Mr.  Samuel  Freeman,  Mr. 
Joshua  Waddington,  Mr.  John  Brooke,  Mr.  John  Balmforth, 
Mr.  Wm.  Barber." 

It  was  completed  by  May,  1818,  but  the  archbishop  did  not 
consecrate  it  until  October  7,  1819,^*  when,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, he  took  the  occasion  to  perform  the  like  ceremony  for 
another  of  Taylor's  churches,  Greenhead.    The  cost  was  about 

75  Leeds  Intelligencer,  MarcH  13,  1815;  May  6,  1816. 

76  Lawton,  135.  He  quotes  Loidis  and  Elmete,  391,  'History  of  Halifax; 

297. 

77  Report  of  the  ceremony  in  Leeds  Intelligencer,  July  8,  1816,  referring 
to  'Tuesday  last,'  which  ^ould  mean  July  2,  one  week  later  than  June  25 
as  given  on  the  plate;  was  the  paragraph,  or  the  ceremony,  postponed? 

78  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Oct.  11  1819.  There  was.  an  unfortunate  accident 
to  the  vicar,  Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  on  the  way  to  the  consecration;  he  \mfurled 
an  umbrella,  startled  his  horse,  was  thrown,  and  had  his  arm  Tractured. 
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£3,000^®  and  the  church  was  designed  and  built  without  undue 
ostentation,  as  befitted  the  sum  raised  and  the  needs  of  the 
chapelry.  A  plan  of  1839  shows  that  the  chancel  is  the  s^me 
depth  as  the  porch  on  the  south,  with  a  vestry  on  the  north  side, 
the  whole  building  having  been  a  plain  rectangle,  with  square 
tower  at  the  west  end  which  gave  access  to  a  west  gallery ;  there 
were  the  battlements  and  Lancet  windows  as  normally  employed 
by  Taylor.  It  was  36  feet  6  inches  wide  and  60  feet  from  the  west 
end  (excluding  the  tower)  to  the  front  of  the  sanctuary.  There 
have  been  subsequent  additions  to  chancel  and  vestry,  and  other 
alterations. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  HOLY  TRINITY 

No  sooner  ihad  the  stone  been  laid  at  Southowram,  than 
Taylor  was  advertising  conlracts  for  yet  another  church,  at 
*Greenhead,*  otherwise  Holy  Trinity,  Huddersfield.^''  The  first 
such  advertisement  appeared  on  July  8,  1816,  but  another  of 
August  5  announced  that  the  letting  had  been  altered/^  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  December  19, the  same  year,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Coates,  A.M.,  who  in  his  address  spoke  of  the  flame  that  had  been 
lighted  in  two  neighbouring  parishes,  adding  that  though  in  the 
remaining  part  of  his  parish  there  were  three  chapels  for  7,000 
inhabitants,  here,  in  this  township,  there  was  but  one  chapel  for 
11,000  people. 

The  advertisements  had  required  tenders  to  be  sent  to  "B.  H. 
Allen,  Esq.,  at  Greenhead. "  Benjamin  Haigh  Allen  was  a 
remarkable  young  man  still  in  his  early  'twenties  at  that  time,  and 
had  already  for  some  years  been  an  active  member  of  Evangelical 
circles  and  was  a  friend  of  Wilberforce.  In  August  1813,  William 
Harding,  curate  of  Huddersfield,  had  written  to  the  C.M.S.  that 
**the  state  of  the  church  here  is  truly  painful ..."  but  in  September 
a  branch  of  that  Society  was  formed  in  Huddersfield,  and  a  visit 
by  Legh  Richmond  followed  in  1814.  Accompanying  Richmond 

79  A  boa"d  in  the  church  porch  gives  a  list  of  voluntary  subscriptions, 
but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  exact  total,  as  a  ms.  list 
gives  other  amounts  not  mentioned  thereon.  Other  amounts  allotted  to 
the  church  are  given  by  Lawton. 

80  An  excellent  account  by  A.  S.  Weatherhead,  Holy  Trinity,  Hudders- 
field (1913):     See  Plate  III. 

81  Leeds  Tntelligencer,  July  8,  Aug.  5,  1816;  May  5  (woodwork),  June  9 
(masonry),  1817. 

»2ibid,  Dec.  30,  1816.  A  fuller  analysis  of  CJoates's  speech  is  given 
in  Weatherhead,  op.  cit.,  taken  from  a  scarce  pamphlet. 
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was  H.  K.  Maddock,  and  between  him  and  Allen  a  firm  friendship 
was  quickly  established,  for  Allen  invited  Maddock  to  be  the  first 
incumbent  of  a  church  he  had  already  determined  to  build  in 
Huddersfield.  Coates  was  sympathetic  and  a  private  Act  was 
obtained,  59  George  III :  a  full  analysis  of  this  Act  has  been 
provided  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Weatherhead  and  will  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  church,  for  example,  was  to  occupy  with  chancel  and 
steeple  about  42  yards  in  length  and  20  in  breadth. 

As  befitted  the  greater  sum  bestowed  upon  it,  Greenhead  was 
a  much  more  stylistic  effort  than  were  its  neighbours.  The 
influence  of  Liversedge  is  obvious,  even  if  it  were  not  known  that 
Allen  and  Roberson  were  closely  acquainted  both  as  friends  and  as 
former  pupil  to  former  master.  **The  style  of  architecture  is  that 
of  the  fifteenth  century,"  quotes  Mr.  Weatherhead  from  an  earlier 
description,  "perpendicular  Gothic,  with  tower,  nave,  side  aisles, 
clerestory,  choir  and  crypt."  A  plan  kept  by  Maddock  shows  the 
steeple  fifteen  feet  square,  the  nave  seventy-five  feet  long  and 
sixty  feet  broad,  the  chancel  twenty-nine  feet  long  and  twenty- 
seven  broad,  and  the  nave  as  seating  950,  the  galleries  550.  The 
cost  of  the  church  alone  had  been  £12,000,  which,  together  with 
the  necessary  provision  for  the  minister  as  an  extra  sum,  brings 
the  total  to  about  £16,000.  It  was  consecrated  on  October  8, 
1819,  the  day  after  Southowram.®^  A  very  detailed  description  of 
the  layout  of  the  church  is  provided  by  Mr.  Weatherhead,  which 
renders  a  similar  account  unnecessary  here,**  the  same  writer 
gives,  naturally,  a  full  account  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
church,  which  does'  not  concern  us  now,  except  for  its  reference 
to  Maddock,  who  will  re-appear  presently  in  connection  with 
another  of  Taylor's  churches. 

MINOR  WORK 

Taylor  was  now  at  the  height  of  activity,  not  only  building 
churches,  but  seeing  his  drawings  published  at  long  last  in 
Whitaker's  handsome  volumes,***  and,  more,  evidently  intending 

83  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Oct.  11,  1819.  Mr.  Weathertiead  gives  October  10, 
but  Lawton  bas  Oct.  8,  whicb  is  clearly  correct. 

84  weatberbead  mentions  tbe  builder,  Joe  Kaye,  and  gives  a  short 
account  of  bim. 

84a  Leeds  Intelligencer^  June  15,  1818,  an  account  sent  from  Rochdale 
itself. 
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to  launch  forth  himself  a  work  of  his  own.  This  was  advertised 
as  forthcoming"  in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  July  15,  1816  and 
was  to  be 

"An  address  to  the  clergy  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  possibility 
of  repairing  ancient  parochial  churches  and  chapels  in  their 
original  style,  in  preference  to  the  incongruous  matter 
generally  introduced  in  the  repairs  of  ancient  edifices  and 
frequently  at  much  greater  expence  than  would  attend  the 
restoration  of  decayed  parts — exemplified  by  an  account  of 
the  repairs'  of  the  churches  of  Leeds  and  Rochdale,  and 
particularly  of  Colne,  where  the  foundations  of  ten  pillars 
have  been  completely  renewed,  without  disturbing  the  super- 
structure. With  plates  descriptive  of  the  progress  necessary 
in  the  most  perilous  circumstances.  The  whole  will  be 
illustrated  with  perspective  sketches,  exterior  and  interior,  of 
seven  churches  erected  or  now  executing  in  the  counties  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  By  THOMAS  TAYLOR,  Architect, 
Leeds." 

Apparently  it  was  never  published  :  it  is  not  in  the  British  Museum 
and  has  not  been  traced  elsewhere ;  it  would  be  invaluable,  if 
found,  for  any  account  of  Taylor's  work,  especially  for  the 
promised  illustrations.  In  any  event,  the  mere  announcement 
serves  to  prove  his  work  at  Leeds,  Colne  and  Rochdale  as  a 
restorer ;  shows  him  following  up  his  remarks  to  Roberson  of 
1813 ;  and  was  doubtless  a  useful  piece  of  advertisement  for 
himself.  To  find  him  using  the  adjective  'incongruous.* 
is  unfortunate,  especially  as  it  was  the  very  word  which  later 
critics  were  to  use  of  his  own  buildings.  At  this  time  he  was  also, 
as  already  mentioned,  finishing  the  Girls'  School  at  Leeds. 

LITTLEBOROUGH,  HOLY  TRINITY 

The  Church  Building  Act  was  at  hand,  but  Taylor  had  mean- 
while still  to  put  up  one  church  for  which  a  private  act  had  been 
obtained  in  1816,  by  **a  number  of  gentlemen  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  anxious  of  providing  free  seats  for 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  community.  This  was  for  the  chapel 
of  ease  at  Littleborough  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale.  Even  in  1800, 
the  old  chapel  had  been  found  to  be  in  **the  most  wretched  condi- 
tion that  can  be  conceived,"  and,  becoming  rapidly  untenable,  was 
pulled  down.    A  new  church  was  erected  some  few  yards  to  the 

84b  ibid.,  Feb.  23,  1818  (part  of  masonry);  Nov.  9,  1818  (further  contracts 
for  masonry  and  iron  palisading);  Aug.  2,  1819  (upper  part  of  the  masonry). 
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north  of  the  old,  and  for  it  Taylor  advertised  the  masonry  contracts 
in  February,  1818.®^  The  stone-laying  ceremony  took  place  on 
June  4,**  and  work  upon  it  proceeded  in  leisurely  fashion,  for, 
although  it  was  consecrated  on  August  3,  1820,  only  a  month  or 
two  after  the  notorious  Parson  Hay  had  been  nominated  Vicar  of 
Rochdale,  the  building  had  not  been  completed  then.  In  July 
Taylor  had  invited  carpenters  and  joiners  to  contract  for  the 
roofing  and  pewing,  and  he  extended  the  time-limii  one  week 
in  August ;  in  September  likewise  he  advertised  for  tenders  for 
plumbing,  slating,  plaistering,  painting,  glazing  and  iron-work/^ 
The  cost  was  defrayed  by  subscriptions  and  a  brief. 
Butterworth,**  in  1828,  was  favourably  impressed : 

**It  is  at  present  a  neat  Gothic,  but  handsome  stone  edifice, 
with  a  small  spire  steeple,  surrounded  by  a  neat  burial 
ground,  encircled  by  iron  palisades.  It  is  seated  on  an 
eminence,  above  the  main  road,  and  has  a  handsome 
appearance.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  plain,  but  light  and 
elegant,  being  kept  remarkably  clean,  and  has  a  gallery  on 
the  north,  south,  and  west  sides  .  .  . 

The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  very  ancient  and  interesting 
(being  I  suppose  the  original  one)  but  some  tasteless  person 
has  besmeared  the  beautiful  carved  beams,  and  filled  the 
curious  ramifications  and  hollowed  sculptures  of  the  fretted 
work  with  a  filthy  pigment  ..." 

Baines*^  was  more  curt ;  he  thought  it  a  **neat  erection  of  debased 
architecture";  but  Fis'hwick''*  was  both  curt  and  critical;  he 
thought  the  interior  **to  say  the  least  of  it,  painfully  plain." 
Alfred  Salts  noted  in  1890  that  it  had  been  built  without  a 
chancel,"  and  that  defect,  and  others,  were  remedied  late  in  the 
century. 

ADDITIONAL  WORK  AT  ROCHDALE 

The  galleries  were  not  part  of  the  original  design :  they  were 
put  up  in  1823  to  accommodate  401  persons.  Taylor  advertised'^ 

85  In  the  prospectus  of  Whitaker's  volumes,  published  in  the  Leeds 
Intelligencer,  January  22,  1816,  Taylor  is  mentioned  among  the  "eminent 
artists"  (among  whom  was  Turner)  whose  works  were  to  illustrate  the  book. 

86  ibid.,  June  15,  1818,  as  above. 

87  iind.,  July  24;  Aug.  14,  Sept.  4,  1820. 

88  James  Butterworth   History  of  the  parish  of  Rochdale  (1828),  167 

89  E.  Baines,  The  history  of  the  county  palatine  and  dtichy  of  Lancaster 
(New  ed.,  by  J.  Harland),  2  vols.  (1868),  I,  508. 

90  H.  Pishwick,  The  history  of  the  parish  of  Rochdale  (1889)  193. 
A.  Salts,  The  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  LittleJjorough  (1890). 

9iLee4s  Intelligencer,  Sept.  9,  1822  (gallery);  Oct.  21,  1822  (parsonage). 
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for  contracts  for  the  addition  of  a  gallery  in  September  1822, 
"by  order  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement  and 
Building  of  Churches  and  Chapels."  A  month  later  he  was 
commissioned  to  erect  a  "new  parsonage  house."  Early  in  the 
following  year,  when  Rochdale  acquired,  or  was  about  to  acquire, 
the  market  rights'  from  Lord  Byron,  John  Kershaw,  Clerk  to  the 
Proprietors,  issued  an  advertisement  inviting  contracts  for 
removing  certain  buildings  and  for  erecting  "the  different  works' 
necessary  to  carry  into  execution  the  approved  designs  for  the 
buildings  in  the  New  Market-Place,"  powers  for  which  had  been 
obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  plans  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
Blue  Ball  Inn,  Rochdale,  or  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Taylor,  architect, 
Leeds. In  this  advertisement  there  appears  a  new  feature,  to 
become  common  in  similar  invitations  to  contract  for  governmenS 
churches,  the  requirement  of  double  security. 

(iv)  PERIOD  OF  COMMISSIONERS'  CHURCHES 

The  Million  Act,  of  which  some  account  has  already  been 
given,  was  passed  in  the  middle  of  1818,  not  long  after  the  Church 
Building  Society  had  been  established ;  a  great  impetus  was  thus 
begun,  or  could  be  envisaged,  towards  the  building  of  many  more 
new  churches,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Society,  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  old  ones.  If,  ultimately,  the  Act  gave  much  work  to 
Taylor  in  the  West  Riding,  its  immediate  effect  was  to  slow  down 
his  employment,  for  it  was  nearly  three  years  after  its  passing 
before  Taylor  actually  began  to  build  under  its  auspices.  In  the 
end  he  derived  from  it  as  much  patronage  as  he  could  cope  with. 
Whether  he  and  his  fellow  architects  were  really  adequately 
prepared  for  their  task,  and  whether  the  best  use  was  made  of  the 
opportunity  and  the  money  thereby  provided,  were  questions  that 
the  next  generation  was  to  ask,  and  to  answer,  with  some  anxiety. 
For  the  moment,  the  West  Riding  and  Lancashire  were  quick  to 
take,  or  seek  to  take,  advantage  of  the  Act :  in  the  first  report  of 
the  Commissioners  applications  from  seven  places  in  Yorkshire  for 
fifteen  churches  are  mentioned.  As  far  as  Taylor  himself  was 
concerned,  early  application  was  made  by  Pudsey  and  Dewsbury, 
to  be  followed  some  little  time  afterwards  by  Leeds  and  Sheffield. 

92  ibid.,  Jan.  23.  1823.  cf.  Victoria  County  History,  Lancaster,  V,  193,  and 
Plshwick,  op.  cit.,  63.  Henry  Brlerley,  Record  book  (n.d.),  225-6,  gives  details 
of  property  on  the  Site.  Tlie  Act  Is  dated  May  24,  1822. 
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The  Society  provided  him  with  a  few  minor  tasks,  but  in  this 
same  period  there  was  still  obvious  and  welcome  room  for 
individual  benefactions  for  private  churches,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  time  to  decide  the  Yorkshire 
claims :  in  the  first  report  (1821) ,  for  example,  the  only  plan  for  a 
church  by  Taylor  which  had  been  accepted  was  that  at  Pudsey ; 
plans  for  three  churches  at  Dewsbury  wer/e  still  under  considera- 
tion, one  at  Attercliffe  had  been  postponed,  while  not  one  for 
Leeds  had  been  received.  The  reasons  for  the  delays  must  be 
sought  largely  in  conjecture,  but  in  one  instance,  St.  Mary's, 
Leeds,  it  was  due  to  disagreement  about  the  strength  of  materials 
(not,  ominously,  about  style),  as  Busby's  celebrated  case  will 
show.  Architects  were  to  learn  that  if  the  prizes  were  not 
unwelcome,  the  risks  and  disappointments  were  only  too  galling : 
no  premiums  were  offered  to  unsuccessful  candidates  and  there 
might  be  unhappy  squabbles  locally  as  well  as'  at  London. 

Taylor  was  one  of  several  architects  who  were  not  even 
granted  an  interview  with  the  Board  early  in  1821,  when  designs 
for  the  church  at  Chorley  were  being  discussed ;  Rickman,  who 
left  notes  of  the  incident,  obtained  the  commission  only  after 
making  repeated  alterations. 

PUDSEY,  ST.  LAWRENCE 

The  fact  that  work  could  begin  at  Pudsey  before  other  equally 
necessitous  places  was  clearly  due  to  the  early  acceptance  of  the 
plans  by  the  Commissioners ;  but  that  the  plans  were  ready  and 
had  been  submitted  early  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  Taylor 
merely  sent  in  the  same,  or  only  slightly  modified,  designs  of  a 
previous  church  of  his  at  Huddersfield.  One  illustration  for  Holy 
Trinity  (Greenhead)  Huddersfield  and  Pudsey,  St.  Lawrence  will 
suffice,  so  alike  are  the  two. 

It  must  have  been,  and  indeed  was,  as  events  proved, 
premature  in  the  extreme  for  Taylor  to  accompany  an  advertise^ 
ment  for  tenders  for  Pudsey  church  (inserted  in  the  Leeds 
Intelligencer  of  May  22,  1820)  with  another  which  invited  them 
jointly  for  three  churches  at  Dewsbury ;  the  Commissioners  took  a 
long  time  yet  to  approve  the  designs  and  sanction  the  erection  of 
the  Dewsbury  churches.  The  tenders  for  Pudsey  were  re-advertised, 
more  elaborately,  on  December  11.  In  the  first  report  of  the 
Commissioners  the  accommodation  of  Calverley  parish  for  its 
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12,561  inhabitants  was  stated  to  have  been  1097  in  1811  ;  and  the 
remedy  proposed  was  to  build  a  church  to  seat  2000  at  a  cost  of 
£15,000,  the  site  being  provided  by  **rate."  In  the  second  report 
(July,  1822)  there  are  the  following  details  of  the  structure  :  it 
was  to  be  Gothic  with  tower  and  pinnacles  and  was  to  hold  1244 
in  pews  and  756  in  free  seats ;  the  amount  of  tJhie  contract, 
including  incidental  expenses,  was  the  same  as  the  architect's 
estimate  within  a  shilling  or  two — £13, 362  :1s.  :ld.  Progress  is 
given  as :  foundation  stone  laid  on  July  19,  1821  and  foundations 
(except  for  vestries)  now  complete ;  the  superstructure  of  steeple, 
nave  and  aisles  was  raised,  upon  an  average,  twelve  feet,  and  the 
carpenters  were  proceeding  so  as  to  be  ready  for  roofing  before 
the  ensuing  winter.  It  was  calculated  that  the  church  would  be 
complete  by  July  19,  1823,  but  at  that  precise  date,  which  coincided 
with  the  commissioners'  third  report,  the  church  was  not  quite 
ready,  for  it  is  then  noted  that  although  the  whole  church  was 
roofed  (except  for  the  steeple  and  vestries)  and  the  whole  of  the 
gallery  timbers  fixed,  the  anticipated  date  of  completion  would  be 
December  1823.  The  whole  of  the  pewing  was  framed  and  ready 
for  fixing,  however,  both  for  the  galleries  and  the  area  of  the 
church. 

The  consecration  ceremony  took  place  on  Monday,  August 
30,  1824  and  a  full  description  of  the  day's  proceedings  duly 
appeared  in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  September  2.  The  building 
has  been  described  by  Simeon  Raynor  in  his  History  and  antiquities 
of  Pudsey  with  all  the  devotion  and  amplitude  that  a  local  antiquary 
can  bestow  upon  the  church  of  his  parish  ;  as  this  work  is  not  rare, 
a  few  points  only  are  mentioned  in  the  present  account.  It  is,  as 
Rayner  truly  says,  a  churdh  which  strikes  the  visitor  by  its  massive- 
ness  both  inside  and  out,  and  it  comes  as  near  to  imitating  a 
miniature  cathedral  as  any  of  Taylor's  churches  ;  yet  its  solidity 
retains  an  air  of  primness  rather  than  grace,  as  if  it  were  taken 
from  a  copy-book.  Substantial  buttresses  rise  above  the  parapet 
of  the  lower  roof  and  form  heavy  pinnacles  ;  there  are  solid  battle- 
ments ;  the  plain  mullioned  windows  are  six  in  number.  The  tower 
is  overpowering.  Scattered  here  and  there,  as  with  others  of 
Taylor's  churches,  are  grotesque  heads  at  the  finials  to  the  drip- 
stones. The  interior  is  lofty,  as  usual  in  his  large  buildings,  and 
the  galleries  remain  on  three  sides,  spoiling  the  large  side  windows 
(though  there  is  a  clerestory)  ;  but  if  the  view  eastwards  has  a 
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certain  grandeur,  the  chancel  is  still  a  'niche.'  Alexander  Trimen 
thought  this  church  Taylor's  masterpiece ;  while  this  may  be  no 
great  praise,  the  unpreju(iii:ed  critic  may  see  how  it  compares  to 
its  advantage  with  St.  Mary's,  Leeds,  with  which  Taylor  was 
occupied  at  the  same  time  and  upon  which  about  the  same  amount 
of  money  was  spent 

DEWSBURY : THREE  CHURCHES 

The  premature  negotiations  for  erecting  churches  in  1820  at 
Dewsbury  have  been  mentioned.  In  their  first  report,  the 
Commissioners  had  noted  that  the  town  had  already  three  churches 
which  could  accommodate  2145  out  of  a  population  ol  16,261  in 
1821 ;  but  in  contrast  to  their  procedure  elsewhere,  it  was  proposed 
to  solve  the  problem  of  inadequate  church  room  by  the  erection  of 
three  new  churches  on  a  smaller  scale,  each  to  accommodate  only 
€00  people  (with  a  proportion  of  free  sittings  to  be  mentioned 
presently)  and  to  cost  jointly  about  £15,000.  In  this  first 
advertisement  of  Taylor's,  not  even  the  districts  were  named ; 
the  churches  were  actually  to  be  at  Dewsbury  Moor  (St.  John's), 
Hanging  Heaton  (St.  Paul's)  and  Earlsheaton  (St.  Peter's). 
Pudsey  had  been  proceeded  with  fairly  quickly ;  progress  at 
Dewsbury  was  much  more  leisurely  and  was  doubtless  interrupted 
by  work  at  Leeds.  These  three  churches  are  considered  at  the 
present  juncture,  slightly  out  of  the  chronological  order  of  actual 
building,  because  clearly  their  plans  were  ready  before  Taylor's 
Leeds  church.  In  any  event,  Taylor  must  by  the  year  1823  have 
heen  posting  to  and  fro  about  the  Riding  almost  daily. 

ST.  JOHN'S,  DEWSBURY  MOOR 

After  May  1820,  no  further  advertisements  concerning  the 
Dewsbury  churches  appear  until  December  1822,  when  contracts 
for  only  two  of  them  were  invited  by  Taylor :  Dewsbury  Moor 
and  Hanging  Heaton.  "Fresh  tenders"  were  invited  from 
''candidates  .  .  .  willing  to  revise"  their  estimates  in  May  1823,®' 
by  which  time  Taylor  had  already  made  a  beginning  with  St. 
Mary's,  Leeds.  It  was  not  until  August  1823  that  the  foundation 
stones  of  these  two  Dewsbury  churches  were  laid.  Of  Dewsbury 
Moor,  the  second  report  of  the  Commissioners  had  said  that  its 

93  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Dec.  12,  1822;  May  8,  1823. 
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church  would  be  Gothic  with  tower  and  pinnacles,  would  seat 
352  in  pews  and  248  in  free  sittings — about  the  same  as  the  other 
two  in  Dewsbury — but  would  cost  a  little  more,  about  £5800.  In 
their  third  report  they  noted  approval  of  the  plans  but  stated 
that  building  had  not  yet  begun  (July  1823).  The  first  stone 
of  St.  John's,  however,  was  laid  on  August  7  by  John  Haigh  of 
Crow  Nest.  A  full  description  of  the  proceedings  appeared  in  the 
Leeds  Intelligencer  for  Thursday,  August  14,  1823,  where  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  on  a  plate  fixed  to  the  foundation  stone  is  given, 
as  follows : 

"This  first  stone  of  St.  John's  church,  Dewsbury  Moor,  was 
laid  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1823, 
by  John  Haigh,  Esq.,  of  Crow  Nest,  assisted  by  John 
Halliley,  Esq.,  of  Dewsbury.  This  church  was  built  by  His 
Majesty's  Commissioners  according  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  Building  Additional  Churches  passed  in  the  58th  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

Edward  Venables  Vernon,  Archbishop  of  York.  John  Buck- 
worth,  A.M.,  Vicar.  Thomas  Taylor,  Architect." 

It  was'  not  a  large  church,  as  its  cost  will  indicate,  but  it 
took  an  appreciable  time  to  build.  Contracts  for  * 'finishing  the 
masonry"  were  being  invited  in  November  1825,^*  and  it  was  not 
until  two  years  later  that  it  was  consecrated,  on  September  4, 
1827.  On  this  occasion  there  were  sermons  from  the  archbishop 
and  Hammond  Roberson      but  Taylor  was  not  there  to  hear  them. 

This  church  is  yet  another  of  those  to  which  the  label 
Carpenter's  Gothic  has  always  been  attached :  its  grant  could 
scarcely  have  allowed  it  to  be  other  than  modestly  plain  in  Taylor's 
average  style.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  design ;  it  was  but 
an  elongated  copy  of  Luddenden  or  Southowram,  with  the  usual 
nave,  small  chancel,  and  embattled  tower,  with  crocketted 
pinnacles,  at  the  west  end,  and  external  buttresses  rising  above 
the  parapet  battlements.  Later  additions  are  described  by 
R.  V.  Taylor,^^  who,  in  giving  the  contract  as  £5502,  adds  a  note 
that  the  actual  cost  was  more  like  £7000. 

94  ibid.,  Nov.  3,  1825. 

95  R.  V.  Taylor  Leeds  churches,  490.  It  may  be  that  Charlotte  Bonte 
was  present  on  this,  the  only  occasion  she  ever  saw  Roberson:  cT.  H.  E. 
Wroot,  Sources  of  Charlotle  Bronte's  novels — persons  and  places  (1935)  108, 

96  ibid.,  286-90,  with  additions  in  the  Appendix,  490.  See  Plate  IVa. 
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HANGING  HEATON,  ST.  PAUL'S 

The  church  at  Hanging-  Heaton,  or  Upper  Soothill,  was  of 
similar  capacity  and  style ;  it  provided  for  600  sittings,  of  which 
220  were  to  be  free,  and  was  originally  described  as  * 'handsome," 
later  English  or  Pointed,  having  square  pinnacled  tower,  embattled 
parapets,  'incipient  chancel,'  and  other  accompaniments  of 
Taylor's  common  form.  The  sum  allotted  to  it  in  the  second  report 
of  the  commissioners  was  £4500  including  the  cost  of  the  site ; 
at  the  date  of  the  third  report,  the  church  had  not  yet  been  begun, 
but  it  is  noted  that  the  designs  had  been  approved.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  on  the  same  day  as'  that  for  Dewsbury  Moor,  August  7, 
1823,  by  the  Rev.  John  Buckworth,  vicar  of  Dewsbury,  and  the 
inscription  in  this  instance  reads : — 

"This  first  stone  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Hanging  Heaton,  was 
laid  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1823, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Buckworth,  A.M.,  vicar  of  this  parish.  This 
church  was  built  by  His'  Majesty's  Commissioners,  according 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  Building  Additional  Churches, 
passed  in  the  58th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
Edward  Venables  Vernon,  Archbishop  of  York.  Thomas 
Taylor,  Architect." 

In  its  account  of  the  proceedings,  the  Leeds  Intelligencer^'^ 
regretted  that  it  could  not  afford  the  space  to  report  Buckworth 's 
addresses,  especially  as  these  were  "eminently  energetic  and 
appropriate  and  greatly  superior  to  the  trite  and  common  place 
harangues  which  are  usually  put  forth  under  similar  circum- 
stances." 

If  the  first  stones  of  these  two  churches  had  been  laid  on  one 
and  the  same  day,  the  dates  of  consecration  were  far  different. 
That  of  St.  Paul's  took  place®^  far  earlier  than  its  neighbour's, 
on  December  27,  1825,  when  the  archbishop  performed  the  actual 
ceremony ;  there  was  also,  however,  a  sermon  by  the  first 
incumbent,  another  of  those  various  and  vigorous  personalities 
with  whom  Taylor  made  acquaintance.  This  was  Rev.  G.  S.  Bull, 
a  staunch  reformer  once  well-known  but  now  slumbering  in 
unmerited  obscurity ;  he  ardently  supported  Oastler's  campaign 
for  factory  reform  and  lashed  the  whole  Macaulay  family  in  the 

Aug.  14,  1823,  a  joint  report  on  the  ceremonies  for  Dewsbury  Moor 
and  Hanging  Heaton. 

98  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Dec.  29,  1825.    Seei  Plate  IVb. 
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Leeds  election  contest  in  1832 ;  he  was  no  mean  pamphleteer  and 
is  frequently  quoted  by  historians  of  the  Chartist  period,  but  he 
has  never,  apparently,  received  attention  from  biographers  as  a 
subject  worthy  of  treatment  in  himself.^*  **The  church  is  without 
galleries,**  commented  the  Intelligencer  in  its  report  of  the 
proceedings,  but,  it  added  with  pleasure, 

"it  is  a  gratifying  reflection,  that  since  the  completion  of  this 
church,  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  hamlet  have  been  both 
liberal  and  indefatigable  with  their  purses  and  their  hands', 
in  furnishing  the  means  for  enclosing  the  site,  and  even 
labouring  to  form  the  ground  and  approaches  to  the  church, 
which  are  completed  in  a  most  respectable  manner." 

EARLSHEATON,  ST.  PETER*S 

The  first  stone  of  this  church  at  Earlsheaton,  or  Nether 
Soothill,  was  not  laid  until  May  24,  1825,  again  by  Buckworth.^"® 
It  was  completed  in  1827  and  consecrated  on  September  4  of  that 
year  by  the  archbishop,  when  Bull  was  again  present  to  offer 
prayers,  and  Rev.  O.  L.  Collins,  curate  of  the  parish  church,  to 
deliver  an  address.^®*  In  the  third  report  by  the  commissioners 
(July  1823)  it  had  appeared  in  schedule  C  among  the  churches 
still  under  consideration ;  it  was  there  described  as  to  be  Gothic, 
with  tower  and  spire,  to  accommodate  348  in  pews  and  252  in 
free  sittings,  and  to  cost,  including  the  site,  £4500.  The  land 
was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  the  contract  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  £5000.*®^  It  has  been  called  a  "substantial'* 
building,  but  is  somewhat  different  in  style  from  the  other  two 
Taylorian  churches  in  Dewsbury :  it  has  transepts  and  a  spire  on 
the  tower  at  the  west  end,  a  design  which  Taylor  was  to  use  on 
three  other  occasions.  It  is  presumed  that  the  design  for  Earls- 
heaton was  the  first  in  this  particular  style  to  be  made ;  it  was 
not  the  first  to  be  actually  used,  for  while  the  start  on  that  church 

»9  A  full  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Bull  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Mention  of  him  will  be  found  in  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Chartist  portraits  (1941), 
Cecil  Driver,  Tcfry  Radical,  the  lifp  of  Richard  Oastler  (1946),  J.  L.  and  B. 
Hammond,  The  bleak  age  (Pelican  books,  1948),  a  paper  by  the  late 
Prof.  A.  3.  Turbervllle  and  the  writer  in  Thoreshy  Miscellany,  12  (Publica- 
tions, XLI,  1946)  and  other  sources,  e.g.  The  history  of  the  factory 
movement     .  .  by  Alfred  (i.e.  S.  Kvdd),  1857,  I,  chap.  xiii. 

100  Leeds  Intelligencer,  June  2,  1825. 

101  ibid.,  Sept.  13,  1827. 

102  R,.  V.  Taylor  op.  cit.  There  is  a  brief,  separate  history  of  Earls 
Heaton  church  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Hall  (1930),  which  is  illustrated  but  has  few 
details  about  its  earliest  years.    See  Plate  Vb. 
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was  delayed,  Taylor  had  begun  to  use  the  design  for  a  private 
endowment  at  Huddersfield  and  for  Stephen  Nicholson's 
benefaction  at  Roundhay  (St.  John's)  ;  he  used  it  likewise  for 
Holy  Trinity,  Ripon,  the  foundation  stone  of  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  was  laid  only  after  Taylor  had  died.  This  wholesale  adoption 
of  a  pattern  church  doubtless  saved  Taylor  much  time,  thought 
and  money  ;  what  effect  it  had  on  the  pockets'  of  the  private  donors 
is  not  known. 

MINOR  WORK 
Two  small  commissions  came  his  way  nearer  home  in  1821 
and  1822 :  the  addition  of  a  semi-transept  to  the  south  side  of 
Ossett  parish  church^"^  and  the  erection  of  a  gallery  at  Gildersome 
chapel,^"*  paid  for  by  the  Society.  The  work  at  Ossett  must  have 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  curate  there,  Rev.  Edward 
Kilvington,  and  in  a  year  or  two's  time  it  is  found,  surely  not  by 
accident,  that  Taylor  was  given  the  task  of  providing  a  church  at 
Ripon  for  which  Kilvington  paid  the  cost  out  of  a  bequest  of  his 
brother's. 

SHEFFIELD 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Sheffield  was  not 
apparently  so  well  off  for  church  accommodation  as  Leeds ; 
apparently — for,  although  its  five  churches  provided  for  a  mere 
4813  persons  out  of  a  total  population  of  62,105  in  1821,  this  series 
of  figures  is  misleading  (just  as  the  statistics  for  Leeds  were 
misleading)  if  it  is  not  borne  in  mind  that  outlying  places  which 
now  form  part  of  the  city  were  then  reckoned  as  separate  entities. 
Such  was  the  case,  for  example,  of  Attercliffe,  which  will  be  our 
immediate  concern.  For  Sheffield"  the  commissioners  proposed 
to  be  a  little  more  lavish,  not  in  the  number  of  churches,  which 
was  to  be  the  same — three — as  at  Leeds,  but  with  their  money ; 
these  three  were  to  accommodate  6000  persons  in  all  but  were  to 
cost  £45,000.  Attercliffe  was  considered  separately,  as  has  been 
noted,  and  was  to  cost  about  the  same  as  each  of  the  others, 
£15,000.  Of  these  new  dhurches,  Taylor  was  to  secure  the  commis- 
sions to  build  AttercHffe  and  one  of  the  "Sheffield"  churches  (St. 
Philip's),  and  he  was  to  be  employed  on  them  simultaneously. 
The  simultaneity  extended  further  than  these  two  commissions  at 

103  Ossett,  Leeds  Intelligencer,  April  30,  1821. 

104  Gildersome,  ibid.,  Nov.  5,  1821. 
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Sheffield ;  Taylor  worked  in  and  near  Leeds  on  at  least  two  more 
of  the  same  kind  of  church,  and  a  comparison  of  designs  will  reveal 
the  close  resemblances  of  the  scattered  churches. 

SHEFFIFXD,  ST.  PETER'S^"^ 

In  their  first  report,  the  commissioners  referred  to  the  plans 
for  the  churches  at  Sheffield  as  being  still  under  consideration: 
those  at  Leeds  had  not  yet  been  received.  In  the  second  report 
(1822)  both  Attercliffe  and  the  new  church  "by  the  Infirmary" 
are  mentioned  in  schedule  C  and  there  briefly  described ;  the  latter 
was  to  be  Gothic  with  tower  and  pinnacles,  to  hold  1245  in  pews 
and  755  in  free  seats,  and  to  cost  an  estimated  sum,  including 
incidentals,  of  £14,721  :8s.  :4d.  This  allocation  of  seats,  as 
compared  with  that  for  Attercliffe,  serves  to  emphasise  the  intended 
respectability  of  St.  Philip's.  Taylor  had  by  this  time  already 
advertised  for  masons,  carpenters  and  others  to  contract  and 
submit  their  tenders  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sutton  before  April  8,  1822 : 
the  commissioners  were  not  pledged  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 
On  Thursday,  September  26,^°''  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Philip 
Gell,  of  Hopton  Hall,  who  had  provided  the  valuable"  site  near 
the  Infirmar)',  and  he  was  assisted  by  the  customary  body  of 
Freemasons. 

Progress  up  to  July  1823  was  described  in  the  third  report  of 
the  commissioners : 

"the  whole  of  the  foundations  are  completed;  the  window  sills 
are  partly  fixed  and  a  part  of  the  superstructure  a  few  feet 
higher ;  a  great  quantity  of  ashlar  prepared  and  fixing ;  the 
woodwork  for  every  department  of  the  works  preparing." 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  church  would  be  completed  by  March 

1824,  and  the  amount  of  the  contract  (£13,970  :16s.)  had  not  by 

any  means  exceeded  the  architect's  estimate,  rather  the  reverse, 

105  Pull  account  in  Canon  W.  Odom's  Memorials  of  Sheffield:  its 
cathedral  and  parish  churches  (Sheffield,  1922),  104-9,  and  his  The  Story  of 
St.  Philip's  church,  Sheffield:  a  centenary  record  1828-1928  (Sheffield,  1928J. 

10  6  Leeds  Intelligencer,  March  18,  1822.  Further  advertisement  for 
plumbers  and  smiths,  ibid.,  October  28.  1822, 

107  ibid.,  September  30,  1822;  Sheffield  Iris,  October  1,  1822.  The  same 
date  is  given  in  the  third  report  of  the  commissioners  and  by  Allen  op.  cit.; 
it  i§  not  mentioned  by  Hunter,  who  has,  however,  some  notes  on  Philip  Gell 
not  found  elsewhere. 

108  Allen  gives  this  sura,  but  Hunter,  Hatlamshire  (ed.  Gatty,  1869) 
277  has  £11,960:13. 
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but  the  contractor  failed,  and  it  was  not  consecrated  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  until  Jul};  2,  1828,  nor  opened  for  public  worship 
until  1829. 

Hunter's  description  of  the  church  is  a  little  vague,  but  his 
account  of  its  subsequent  history,  as  edited  by  Gatty,  has  some 
details  of  interest,  especially  about  the  ^  abolition  of  pew-rents, 
which  were  thought  to  be  a  restriction  on  the  church's  usefulness 
at  a  time  When  the  pressure  of  manufactures  and  working  class 
houses  was  being  strongly  felt.     Allen's  account  is  concise  : 

"This  church  in  plan  is  similar  to  St.  George's  .  .  .  though 
quite  inferior  to  it  in  style  of  architecture ;  the  edifice  under 
description  being  of  a  motley  order  of  architecture  better 
known  as  ''carpenter's  Gothic."  The  tower  has  buttresses 
at  the  angles,  and  an  embattled  parapet,  with  crocketed 
pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  west  end  of  the  aisles  are  without 
the  porches  noticed  in  the  last  described  church  [St.  George's, 
by  Woodhead  and  Hurst]  and  the  roof  of  each  aisle  rises  to 
an  apex,  and  is  embattled.  Each  side  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
is  divided  into  five  divisions,  with  pointed  windows  of  three 
lights ;  the  clerestory  has-  the  same  number  of  windows ;  and 
both  that  and  the  nave  have  embattled  parapets  with  pinnacles. 
The  east  end  has  a  large  pointed  window  of  five  lights,  with 
perpendicular  tracery. 

The  interior  is  bold  and  lofty.  The  aisles  are  divided  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  five  pointed  arches  resting  on 
columns,  formed  by  a  union  of  several  cylinders.  There  is  a 
gallery  round  three  sides,  and  one  at  a  great  height  above 
the  western  gallery.  The  pulpit,  reading  and  clerk's  desks  are 
grouped  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  the  former,  like  the 
one  in  St.  George's  church,  has  the  appearance  of  an  episcopal 
throne  in  a  cathedral.  It  is  far  too  richly  carved  for  so  mean  a 
church.  The  length  of  this  church  is  95  feet  and  the  breadth 
78  feet  ..." 

ATTERCLIFFE  :  CHRIST  CHURCH 
As  already  noted,  the  church  proposed  to  be  built  at  Attercliffe 
was  described  in  the  second  report  of  the  commissioners  (1822), 
after  having  been  "postponed"  at  the  time  of  their  first  report. 
This  church  was  also  to  be  "Gothic  with  tower  and  pinnacles" 
and  was  estimated  by  the  architect  to  cost  £12,812 :1s.  :8d., 
including  commission  and  incidental  expenses ;  but  its  seating 
capacity  was  to  be  for  976  in  pews  and  1024  in  free  sittings,  a 

109  Date  of  consecration  given  by  Hunter  (cf.  Sheffield  Mercury,  July  5, 
1828) ;  date  of  opening  by  Allen. 
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contrast  with  St.  Philip's  whidh  emphasised  the  attention  that  was 
being  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Taylor  put  out  his  usual 
invitation  to  masons  and  carpenters  on  July  2,  1822  they  could 
either  quote  a  general  contract  for  the  whole  in  a  specified  sum, 
or  separate  contracts  for  each  branch  of  the  work,  and  the  tenders 
were  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  John  Blackburn.  The  advertisement  was 
repeated  on  July  19,  with  an  extension  of  the  time  limit  to  August  7. 

Blackburn  had  been  nominated  to  the  charge  of  Attercliffe,^^* 
and  licensed  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  1817,  as  one  effort  by 
the  vicar  of  Sheffield,  Thomas  Sutton,  to  provide  for  a  'deficiency* 
in  church  life  in  what  was  becoming  a  populous  district.  Sutton 
did  more:  his  "object  was  in  danger  of  failing,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  want  of  a  residence  for  the  minister,"  and  with 'that 
difficulty  overcome,  he  found  yet  another  desideratum  to  be 
satisfied.  One  of  those  milder  abuses  whidh  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  existing  at  Rochdale  was  repeated  here : 

"Whilst  the  population  of  Attercliffe-cum-Darnal  was  3172, 
the  episcopal  chapel  would  not  contain  more  than  from  450  to 
460  persons ;  besides  which,  the  seats  and  pews  being  entirely 
private  property,  no  provision  at  all  was  made  for  the  poor.** 
The  chief  credit  for  effecting  the  remedy,  an  entirely  new  church, 
is  given  to  "Blackburne"  by  Hunter;  Allen  is  silent  on  the  point; 
but  the  site  was  purchased  by  voluntary  subscription,  with  the 
munificent  aid  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam.    It  was  the  Duke,  assisted  by  the  Earl, 
who  laid  the  foundation  stone  on  October  30,   1822,^^^  in  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  company  of  five  thousand  spectators. 

The  commissioners  in  their  third  report  of  July  1823  report 
progress  in  almost  identical  terms  with  that  at  St.  Philip's:  the 
foundations  were  complete,  with  the  superstructure  as  high  as  the 
window  sills ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  hewn  masonry  was 
prepared,  and  the  woodwork  in  every  department  was  preparing.** 
It  was  expected  to  be  complete  in  November  1824,  but  the  contract 
had  come  down  to  £1 1 ,700  :4s.  :1  Id.   It  was  consecrated  by  Vernon 

no  Leeds)  Intelligencer,  Monday,  July  8,  1822. 

111  Account  in  Allen,  op.  cit..  V,  122  ff.  Some  notes  in  Arthur  Robinson, 
The  church  in  Attercliffe  (Sheffield,  1926)  chap,  vii,  and  fuU  account  in 
Canon  W.  Odom's  Memorials  (ut  sup.)  and  G.  R.  Vine's  The  story  of  old 
Attercliffe  (Sheffield,  1936),  219-24. 

112  The  date  given  by  the  commissioners  in  their  third  report  is 
November  30;  Allen  and  Robinson  give  October  30,  Robinson  quoting 
Odom's  Memorials,  99;  this  latter  date  mu§t  be  correct,  cf.  Sheffield  Iris, 
Nov.  5,  1822. 
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Harcourt  on  July  26,  1826,^^^  and  Hunter  was  there  to  witness  the 
ceremony  and  comment  upon  the  building- :  besides  the  two  noble 
patrons,  there  were  six  or  seven  hundred  poor  people,  but  all  were 
feasted. 

As  the  church  was  destroyed  by  a  German  bomb  in  1940,  the 
description  by  Allen,  which  is  once  more  admirably  concise,  needs 
little  apology  :  * 

*'This  church  (dedicated  to  Christ)  is  situate  near  the  cliff, 
from  which  most  probably  the  village  takes  its  name, 
beautifully  over-hanging  the  Don,  and  presenting  an  abrupt 
precipice  of  nearly  70  feet  in  length  from  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  situation  is  most  convenient  as  it  respects  all  the  hamlet, 
and  from  it  the  building  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  direction 
around.  In  plan,  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  small 
chancel  with  attached  vestries,  and  a  good  tower  at  the  west 
end  but  the  whole  is  a  flimsy  and  mean  imitation  of  the  lancet 
style  of  architecture.  The  tower  has  a  pierced  parapet  and 
pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  sides  of  the  nave  are  embattled 
and  divided  into  six  divisions  by  buttresses,  with  pedimental 
caps  and  niches  [there  are  ridiculously  sculptured  heads  in 
these  niches,  intended  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles]  and 
between  them  are  tall  lancet  windows.  The  chancel  possesses 
no  particular  feature  deserving  notice.  The  interior  is  lofty, 
and  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  six  pointed  arches 
resting  on  a  union  of  cylinders.  A  gallery  surrounds  three 
sides  of  the  church,  and  in  the  westernmost  is  a  neat  organ, 
built  in  1827 ;  and  in  several  of  the  windows  are  armorial 
bearings  of  the  noble  families  of  Norfolk  and  Fitzwilliam. 
In  the  east  windows  are  the  arms  of  the  archbishop  of  York. 
In  the  centre  of  the  nave  is  a  pulpit  with  a  large  parabolic 
sounding  board,  erected  in  1828  by  the  present  minister,  the 
Rev.  J.  Blackburn.  The  extreme  length  of  the  church  is  137 
feet,  in  breadth  81  feet,  its  height,  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
tower,  120  feet  ..." 

The  roof  was  groined  as  in  other  Taylorian  churches  ;  the  pews 
were  high-backed,  with  doors,  originally,  but  they  were  removed 
together  with  the  galleries  in  1868 ;  there  was,  as  usual,  much 
subsequent  "improvement."^^*  Hunter  thought  that  the  church 
was  more  spacious  "than  the  necessities  of  the  township  required 

113  Hunter's  (or  Gatty's)  date  is  April  26;  Robinson  and  Odom  give 
July  26;  Allen  does  not  mention  it.  July  must  be  correct,  as  the  Sbeffield 
Iris  reported  the  ceremony  on  August  1. 

11*  See  Odom,  Memorials,  100:  the  accommodation  was  halved. 
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he  was  severe  upon  that  late  innovation  of  Taylor  (or  the  masons) , 
the  placing  of  grotesque  heads  at  various  points  in  his  later 
churches : 

**the  heads  on  the  outside  are  those  of  the  Reformers,  and 
were,  as  is  said,  Mr.  Blackburne's  fancy.  They  are  positively 
bad." 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

While  at  Sheffield,  Taylor  received  a  minor  commission  in 
the  National  School  for  Girls,  "nearly  adjoining  the  church"  adds 
AUen^^^  after  giving  his  account  of  Attercliffe.  This  was  a  small 
building,  opened  on  January  26,  1824,  for  the  education  of  120 
poor  girls  on  Dr.  Bell's  system.  The  Central  National  Society 
in  York,  aided  by  the  same  two  noble  lords  already  mentioned, 
paid  for  the  work. 

LEEDS,  ST.  MARY'S,  QUARRY  HILL. 

In  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life,  that  is  from  about 
1821  to  early  in  1826,  Taylor  worked  with  feverish  activity.  Large, 
small,  and  medium  churches  claimed  his  attention  and  sent  him 
travelling  from  Leeds  in  all  directions  except  east :  to  Sheffield, 
to  Huddersfield,  to  Manchester,  and  probably  to  Ripon.  It  was 
no  doubt  with  much  relief  that  he  found  himself  commissioned  to 
build  two  churches  near  home.  The  first  of  these,  St.  Mary's, 
Leeds,  was  one  of  three  * 'Million"  churches  allotted  to  Leeds,  and 
its  site  lay  a  few  minutes'  walk  away  from  his  office. 

Leeds  had  at  last  awakened  to  the  need  for  more  church 
accommodation,  although,  compared  with  other  parishes,  as  for 
example  Sheffield,  it  was  not  ill  provided  with  chapels  in  addition 
to  the  parish  church.  In  each  of  the  ten  out-townships  (except 
Potter  Newton)  there  was  a  chapel,  and  in  the  Leeds  township 
itself  there  were  four  chapels  of  ease.  But  the  borough  had  long 
been  a  home  of  dissent  and  was  rapidly  becoming  that  stronghold 
of  Methodism  which  Dr.  Hook  found  it  in  a  few  years'  time 
from  now. 

In  the  movement  for  erecting  new  churches  in  Leeds,  at  the 
expense  of  the  parliamentary  fund,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Fawcett, 
the  vicar.  "His  Majesty's  Commissioners  .  .  .  having  deemed  it 

115  loc  cit.,  V,122  ff.  A  short  note  on  its  subsequent  history  will  be 
found  in  G.  R.  Vine,  op.  cit.,  223-4. 
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expedient  that  three  new  churches  or  chapels  should  be  erected  in 
and  near  Leeds,"  a  meeting  was  requisitioned  on  July  17,  1820/^® 
and  duly  held  on  July  24,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  sites, 
which  provision  (at  private  expense)  was  the  pre-requisite  for 
receiving  the  grants.  Fawcett  explained^^^  how  he  had  applied 
to  the  commissioners  and  had  received  an  offer  to  build  one  church 
to  hold  2000  persons,  if  a  site  were  obtained ;  this,  he  thought, 
did  not  "exactly  accord  with  the  circumstances'  of  the  town,"  and 
having  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
commissioners,  he  represented  that  two  churches,  capable  of 
holding  2000  collectively,  would  be  better  than  one  of  the  large 
dimensions  proposed.  The  commissioners  were  not  inclined  to 
yield,  yet,  after  a  petition  signed  by  himself,  the  churchwardens 
and  some  inhabitants,  an  offer  was  made  to  build  not  two,  but 
three  churches,  each  to  hold  1200  inhabitants,  and  be  capable 
of  enlargement.  Fawcett,  it  may  be  added,  would  have  saved 
much  subsequent  trouble  if  he  had  consulted  more  than  "some" 
of  the  inhabitants. 

His  proposal  that  three  sites  should  now  be  provided,  at 
Quarry  Hill,  Meadow  Lane  and  Woodhouse,  was  followed  by  a 
"long,  desultory"  argument — what  proportion  of  the  sittings  were 
to  be  free,  and  where  were  the  stipends  to  come  from  ?  Taylor 
answered  that  in  the  new  churches  at  Dewsbury  and  Pudsey  then 
building,  one  third  of  the  sittings  were  to  be  free.  As  for  the 
stipends,  it  was  observed  that  they  would  arise  from  the  sale 
and  rent  of  pews,  with  additions  from  parliamentary  grants. 
Resolutions  were  then  passed  that  "so  good  a  work"  should  be 
promoted  and  that  the  proper  means  of  raising  funds  for  the 
sites  was'  by  voluntary  subscription.  Thereupon  a  subscription 
was  entered  into  and  about  £1000  immediately  collected  in  the 
room,  and  a  committee  elected  to  solicit  further  contributions. 
On  August  28,  an  advertisement^^^  asked  for  offers  of  ground 
for  these  sites,  which  were  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Quarry  Hill 
or  Marsh  Lane ;  the  south  side  of  Leeds  Bridge ;  and  Great 
Woodhouse.  At  the  same  time  it  was'  announced  that  a  meeting 
of  August  21  had  appointed  a  committee,  had  obtained  £2700 

116  Leeds  Intelligencer,  July  17,  1820. 

117  ibid.,  July  31,  in  a  report  of  the  meeting. 

118  ibid.,  August  28. 
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in  subscriptions  and  had  resolved,  hardly  foreseeing  the  trouble 
this  last  item  would  cause,  that  sufficient  burial  ground  was 
desirable  for  at  least  two  of  the  churches. 

At  the  end  of  November^^^  this  committee  invited  plans  and 
specifications  for  such  churches,  which  were  to  accommodate 
1200  and  be  capable  of  enlargement  to  hold  2000.  On  January  1, 
1821,  the  committee,  announcing  that  the  time-limit  for  receiving 
plans  had  been  extended  to  March  1,  took  the  opportunity  to 
make  it  plain  that  it  would  "be  at  no  expense"  for  these  plans. 
This  can  hardly  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  prospective 
architects,  and  was,  as  will  shortly  appear,  a  serious  matter  for 
those  who  were  not  successful.  Time  dragged  on  and  it  can  have 
been  with  no  surprise  that  the  inhabitants  at  large  read  a  letter, 
in  the  Intelligencer  of  October  15,  from  a  correspondent  provoked 
to  ask  why  not  one  of  the  three  churches  had  yet  been  begun. 
In  December  the  committee  again  invited  plans,  not  for  three 
churches  this  time,  but  only  two,  each  to  hold  1200,  and,  as  before, 
"be  capable  of  enlargement"  ;  the  cost  of  each  was  not  to  exceed 
£10,000  and  premiums  would  not  be  offered. 

It  is  clear  that  the  delay  had  been  caused  by  trouble  with 
the  plans,  and  in  the  first  report  of  the  commissioners^^^  (1821) 
Leeds'  duly  appears  among  those  towns  in  schedule  1  which  had 
not  submitted  them  ;  but  in  schedule  E  it  has  its  allotment  of 
three  churches  to  accommodate  a  total  of  3600  at  a  probable 
expense  of  £24,000.  This  sum  must  have  seemed  cheese-paring 
indeed  to  a  local  committee  which  observed  what  amount  had  been 
suggested  for  Manchester  and  Sheffield.  Its  inadequacy  was 
almost  certainly  due  to  a  mere  confusion  about  statistics  of 
population,  a  source  of  error  which  led,  and  has  continued  to 
lead,  most  historians  of  the  town  astray.  The  total  population 
for  which  the  new  churches  were  supposed  to  cater  was  given  as 
40,000,  provision  for  6500  persons  existing  already  ;  but  this  is 
the  township,  not  the  parish  or  borough  total.  The  situation  was 
put  right  by  the  time  the  next  report  was  compiled  and  the 
amount  allotted  to  Leeds  increased  by  more  than  £10,000.  In 
this  second  report, brief  details  of  the  Leeds  churches  were 

119  ibid.,  November,  20. 

120  ibid.,  Dec.  17. 

121  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  LXXVI,  1246. 

122  Thoreshy  Miscellany,  12  (part  2)  (Publications,  vol.  XLI.),  122. 

123  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  LXXVII,  1376;  July  29,  1822. 
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given :  Quarry  Hill,  for  example,  was  to  be  Gothic,  with  tower, 
was  estimated  to  cost  £12,518  10s.  8d.,  and  was  designed  to  hold 
406  persons  in  pews  and  801  in  free  seats.  Meadow  Lane  church 
was  to  cost  £562  more,  and  Woodhouse  £2000  less. 
The  price  of  the  land  for  the  site 
"which  Mr.  Bischoff  has  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Micklethwaite  is 
4s.  per  yard,  and  £200  for  the  buildings.  The  extent  of  the 
field  is  142  feet  broad  by  386  feet  long— 6090  yards.  "'^^ 

The  name  of  the  architect  was  at  last  announced  on  February  25th, 
1822  it  was'  Thomas  Taylor  and  the  appointment  had  been 
made  "last  week."  What  the  newspaper  did  not  announce  was 
the  controversy  over  the  choice  of  plans,  though  this  was  less 
the  concern  of  Leeds  than  of  the  commissioners  :  it  gave  rise, 
however,  to  a  minor  cause  celebre.^^^  Charles  Augustus  Busby 
signalized  his  return  to  England  in  1821  by  submitting  two  plans 
for  Gothic  churches  at  Leeds  and  Oldham, 

"his  beautiful  designs  (in  the  gothic  style)  met  with  universal 
approbation ;  and,  being  forwarded  by  the  local  committees 
in  the  country  to  the  Board  in  London,  were,  by  the  latter, 
referred  to  Mr.  Soane,  Mr.  Nash,  and  Mr.  Smirke,  for  their 
opinion  on  the  proposed  construction.  After  a  tedious  interval, 
a  report,  signed  by  Messrs.  Nash  and  Smirke  alone  (who, 
being  themselves  professionally  employed  to  build  many 
churches  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  thus  fill  the  double 
office  of  censorial  and  co-acting  architects)  declared  the  roofs 
of  Mr.  Busby's  churches  to  be  'extremely  weak  and 
insecure.'  ..." 

The  church  at  Leeds  was  no  other  than  St.  Mary's,  and  Busby's 
designs  were  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1822.  Busby  resented 
this'  unceremonious  treatment  and  immediately  took  the  opinions 
of  eight  of  'the  first  scientific  and  practical  architects  and 
engineers' :  Maudslay,  Donkin,  Bramah,  Millington,  Galloway, 
Walker,  Brunei,  and  Tredgold.  Their  favourable  opinions  of  his 
iron  roof  were  sent  to  Archdeacon  Wollaston  and  Col.  Stephenson, 
the  two  commissioners  who  "acted  in  this  business,"  who  would 
not  accept  them,  nor  allow  Busby  to  defend  his'  reputation,  being 
rather  offended  at  his  "indisposition  to  yield,  in  silence,  to  the 

124  G.  A.  rKinlop,  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Leeds:  Centenary 
souvenir  1826-19Z6, 

125  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Feb.  25,  1822, 

126  Details  (without  naming  St.  Mary's)  in  Monthly  Mag.,  LIV  (Oct. 
1822),  211-12,  containing  a  long  statement  on  Busby's  case.  Cf.  A.  Dale, 
Fashionable  Brighton  (1948J  for  a  further  reference. 
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unqualified  dictum  of  their  friends  Messrs.  Nash  and  Smirke." 
Smarting  under  this  loss  of  two  valuable  appointments,  calculated 
to  be  worth  £1500  to  him  (which  may,  incidentally,  yield  some 
slight  evidence  of  Taylor's  own  reward) ,  Busby  stated  his  case 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1822,  which,  containing  facts  and 
documents  unadorned  by  comment,  he  despatched  to  every 
Member  of  Parliament  and  every  architect  and  engineer  in 
England. 

Possibly,  again,  this  argumentation  held  up  progress  once 
more,  for  it  was  not  until  October  1822  that  Taylor  invited 
contracts  for  the  masonry  and  carpentery,  the  plans,  "bearing 
the  seal  of  H.M.  Commissioners."  to  be  inspected  at  his  office: 
a  caution  was  added,  not  only  to  disclaim  acceptance  of  the  lowest 
tender,  but  "in  consequence  of  the  delay  from  tenders  having 
been  forwarded  to  the  Board  with  sureties'  names  unauthorised" 
ordering  every  candidate  before  he  inspected  the  plans  to  "produce 
the  signatures  of  two  sufficient  securities"  bound  in  double  the 
amount  of  the  tenders'. Contractors  could  quote  either  for  the 
whole  works  or  for  the  different  parts.  It  was  no  doubt  with 
relief  that  Leeds  churchmen  read  in  the  Intelligencer  of  December 
30  that  the  foundation  stone  would  be  laid  on  New  Year's  Day.^^* 

But  again  there  was  disappointment,  if  only  of  short  duration 
on  this  occasion.  On  January  2,  1823,  the  Intelligencer  (having 
that  week  changed  its  day  of  publication)  announced  the 
postponement  of  the  ceremony.  On  the  6th,  a  meeting  was  held 
to  arrange  details  of  that  event,  to  take  place  on  the  29th,  and 
its  resolutions  were  published  in  advertisements  on  the  9th  and 
16th,  when  the  names  of  the  churches,  recently  decided  upon, 
were  also  given  :  Quarry  Hill  was  to  be  called  St.  Mary's.  Political 
events  were  then  causing  some  alarm  to  the  Tories  :  Fawkes  was 
taking  the  lead  in  summoning  a  great  county  meeting  at  York 
to  petition  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  in  Leeds  itself  the 
radicals  were  rousing  fierce  opposition  to  the  payment  of  the 
vicar's  Easter  dues.  But  the  great  day  passed  off  without  friction 
and  the  Intelligencer  could  not  deny  itself  a  word  of  comment : 

"Whilst  a  persevering  committee  of  Yorkshire  Reformers  were 
unable  to  induce  anything  like  a  respectable  attendance  at  the 
late  county  meeting,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stones 

127  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Oct.  21,  1822. 

128  ibid. 
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of  two  new  churches  in  this  town  yesterday,  had  the  effect 
of  drawing  together  a  larger  concourse  of  respectable  persons 
than  were  ever  before  assembled  upon  any  public  occasion 
in  Leeds-." 

There  was  a  grand  procession  from  the  Court-House,  in  which  a 
special  place  of  honour  was  allotted  to  "the  architects,  carrying 
their  plans  and  the  plates":  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  upon  Taylor 
walking  side  by  side  with  Chantrell,  his  junior  in  age,  but  soon 
to  be  his  superior  in  fame.  The  first  stone  was  lowered  and  laid 
by  the  vicar,  who  took  the  occasion  to  point  the  contrast  between 
France  and  England  in  point  of  government  and  religion,  and  on 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  parliament  in  providing  for  new 
churches  in  England ;  his  other  comments  were  such  as  every 
loyal  Anglican  might  have  pronounced  on  such  an  occasion  and 
at  such  a  date. 

It  had  been  contemplated  by  Taylor  and  the  commissioners 
that  the  church  would  be  finished  by  January  1,  1824;  on  January 
8,  of  that  year,  the  Intelligencer  announced  that  "obstacles" 
hindering  its  completion  had  now  been  removed,  but  ^hat  those 
obstacles  were  is  not  revealed.  In  the  third  report^^"  of  the 
Commissioners  made  in  July  1823,  progress  in  building  St.  Mary's 
was  reported :  not  only  had  the  estimate  come  down  (the  local 
committee  had  hinted  from  the  first  that  it  should  not  exceed 
£10,000,  but  the  commissioners  had  approved  nearly  £3000 
more)— from  £12,812  Is.  8d.  to  £10,951  15s.  4d.,  but  the 
foundations  were  now  completed  and  work  "generally  proceeding" 
and  expected  to  be  at  an  end  by  July  1824.  Whether  the  strike 
in  the  building  trade  in  June  1824  held  up  progress  is  not  clear : 
the  strike  was  a  local  one,  and  the  tradesmen  whose  names  were 
announced  in  December  1822  were  said  to  have  had  considerable 
practice  in  church  building  at  Liversedge  and  Luddenden,  perhaps 
thus  not  employing  Leeds,  labour ;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  have 
been  Leeds  labour  that  was  employed  at  those  places. 

129  Full  account,  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Jan.  30,  1823.  Copied,  with 
additions,  in  The  Order  of  Procession  and  Ceremony  of  Laying  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  new  churches  of  St.  Mary,  Quarry  Hill,  and 
Christ  Church,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  January, 
1823  .  .  .  2nd  ftd.,  Leeds,  J.  H.  Leach,  1824.  This  is  a  rare  Masonic  tract, 
which  mentions  that  Taylor  was  "formerly  a  member  of  the  Lodge  of 
Fidelity,  Leeds."  A.  Scarth  and  C.  A.  Braim,  History  of  the  Lodge  of  Fidelity, 
NO.  289,  Leeda  .  (1894),  210,  record  Taylor  as  having  joined  on 
January  29,  1810,  and  describe  him  as  an  "artist." 

130  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  LXXVIII.  1102  ff.  (July  18,  1823). 
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However  it  may  be,  all  the  three  Leeds  parliamentary 
dhurches  suffered  an  inauspicious  beginning :  St.  Mary's  in 
particular  ought  to  have  been  finished  long  before  consecration. 
In  the  autumn  of  1825  fresh  trouble  arose  which  may  have  affected 
progress:  for  while  'improvements'  were  proceeding  in  Leeds 
with  a  haste  which  boded  ill  for  the  near  future,  strikes  of 
workmen  became  a  source  of  annoyance  and  anxiety  to  employers 
immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Act  that  year. 
Complaints  of  delay  reached  a  head  in  September  and  October, 
1825,  over  the  question  of  burial-grounds.  It  was  then  said 
that  Meadow  Lane  and  Woodhouse  had  been  completed  for  some 
time  and  were  fit  for  divine  service,  but  that  the  archbishop 
refused  to  consecrate  them  until  properly  enclosed.  A  town's 
meeting  was  summoned  for  October  6,  but  postponed  on  the 
technical  point  that  the  notice  had  not  been  pinned  to  the  church 
door :  but  what  churchmen  feared  was  the  evident  determination 
of  a  section  of  the  inhabitants  to  resist  any  rate  for  enclosing 
the  churches.  In  vain  did  the  Intelligencer  urge  that  the  question 
was  purely  a  legal  one  and  that  the  inhabitants  would  find  them- 
selves' bound  to  pay,  or  that  the  sum  required  was  trifling 
compared  with  the  cost  of  the  sites,  or  that  it  would  be  a  scandal 
if  the  evident  beneficent  intention  of  the  commissioners  should 
be  thwarted  over  a  minor  issue  like  this ;  the  opposition  at  the 
meeting,  held  on  October  13,  won  its  point  and  refused  to  pay 
for  the  enclosing,  although  forced  to  admit  the  legality  of  a  rate 
for  the  repair  of  the  parish  church. 

Subsequent  events'  on  this  subject  are  veiled  in  obscurity, 
but  Meadow  Lane  and  Woodhouse  churches  were  consecrated  soon 
afterwards,  in  January  1826;  St.  Mary's  had  to  wait  ten  months 
longer,  and  by  that  time  its  architect  had  been  dead  some  time. 
At  long  last  the  ceremony  of  consecration  took  place,  on  October 
12,  1826.  In  the  meantime  distress  had  followed  the  boom  of 
1825  and,  to  add  to  that  source  of  anxiety,  all  the  disturbing 
accompaniments  of  a  general  election  had  made  their  appearance 
during  the  summer. 

The  Intelligencer  of  December  30,  1822,  had  described  the 
church  at  Quarry  Hill  for  the  benefit  of  an  eager  public.  The 
body  of  the  church  would  be,  it  said,  doubtless  with  access  to 

131  Controveisy  reported  in  full  in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Sept,  25 
Oct.  6.  13  and  20,  1825. 
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the  plans,  99  by  67  feet  in  area  and  would  contain  1200  sittings, 
^00  of  which  would  be  free,  without  the  aid  of  galleries ;  the 
whole  length  would  be  148  feet  and  the  tower  138  feet  high  and 
able  to  receive  eight  bells.  The  'scite, '  the  most  commanding  in 
the  town,  occupied  7160  yards.  The  designs  were  in  the  Grothic 
order  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  masonry  would  be  of  the 
kind  peculiar  to  churches  in  that  style; 

"and  in  which  the  masons  appointed  have  had  considerable 
practice  in  the  erection  of  the  new  churches,  at  Liversedge 
and  Luddenham. " 
The  stone  was  local  (Bramley  Fall  and  New  Laithes)  and  the 
tradesmen,  appointed  by  the  commissioners  were  given  in  full  as : 
Messrs.  NowelF^^  and  Craven,  masons';  Messrs.  Mallinson  and 
Exley,  carpenters  and  joiners ;  Mr.  Holmes,  plumber  and  glazier ; 
Mr.  Kelly,  slater ;  Mr.  Ward,  plasterer ;  Mr.  Rose,  smith ;  and 
Messrs.  Lucas  and  Nicholson,  painters.  St.  Mary's  was',  added 
the  Intelligencer,  Taylor's  fourteenth  church,  seven  of  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  commissioners. 

The  dimensions  given  above  are  not  the  actual  ones^^* — 109 
feet  2  inches  long  and  67  feet  wide ;  centre  groins  50  feet  high 
and  side  groins'  45  feet ;  tower  138  feet  (as  stated)  in  three  stages, 
of  which  20  feet  are  occupied  by  the  pinnacles,  originally  eight  in 
number  but  now  reduced  to  four ;  windows  30  feet  high  and  5  feet 
broad.  There  never  was  but  one  bell,  weighing  one  ton  (1847) 
-and  the  four-dial  clock  has  the  apparent  distinction  of  possessing 
the  largest  face  in  Leeds..  The  nave  has  seven  bays  and  there  is 
an  apsidal  end. 

Parsons',  writing  in  1835,^^^  thought  the  building  incongruous 
and  mean,  the  tower  high  but  clumsy  and  heavy  in  effect,  and  the 
minutiae  inconsistent ;  otherwise,  what  was  left  of  it,  he  deemed 
it  to  be  not  unhandsome  as  a  whole,  with  an  interior  which  was 
lofty  and  spacious.  His  judgments  are  not  seldom  perverse,  but 
in  this  instance  he  was  merely  aping  a  much  better  critic,  Allen, 
ivhose  description  of  the  church,  possibily  the  earliest  to  be  found, 

132  Parsons,  History  of  Leeds,  I,  431. 

133  Joseph  Nowell  was  contractor  for  all  the  works  at  Holy  Trinity, 

Rioon  (see  later). 

134  Dunlop,  op.  ext. 

135  Loc.  cit.     See  Plate  VI. 
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can  hardly  be  bettered  in  its  conciseness :  it  was  a  large  edifice^ 
he  wrote/ ^® 

"comprising  a  nave,  chancel,  aisles  and  a  lofty  tower,  at  the 
west  end.  There  is  no  particular  style  of  architecture  adopted 
in  this  edifice ;  indeed  it  is  as  complete  a  specimen  of 
"carpenter's  gothic"  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  tower 
has  double  buttresses  at  the  angles,  which  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  their  faces  are  panelled,  and  each 
terminates  in  a  finial.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  west  front 
is  a  pointed  doorway ;  above  is  a  window,  and  then  an  arcade 
of  blank  pointed  arches.  There  is  a  place  for  a  clock  dial, 
and  above  it  two  pointed  windows.  The  finish  is  a  singularly 
pierced  battlement,  with  octagonal  pinnacles  at  the  angles. 
At  the  west  end  of  each  aisle  is  a  small  stone  vestry,  with 
buttresses  at  the  angles.  Each  side  of  the  church  is  made 
into  seven  divisions,  by  small  buttresses  terminating  in 
pedimental  caps.  In  each  division  is  a  large  pointed  window, 
with  a  weather  cornice,  and  above  it  two  ridiculous  plain 
shields.  The  East  end  of  the  chancel  has  three  pointed  windows 
with  a  continued  weather  cornice,  and  above  the  centre  window 
is  a  trefoil  light.  On  the  apex  is  a  clumsy  pedestal,  supporting 
an  equally  clumsy  cross..  At  this  end  of  the  aisles  are  similar 
additions  to  what  have  been  noticed  at  the  west  end.  The 
entire  edifice  has  a  most  incongruous  and  mean  appearance, 
though  erected  entirely  of  stone.  The  interior  is  spacious,  the 
aisles  are  divided  from  the  body  by  seven  pointed  arches, 
resting  on  lofty  octagonal  shafts,  with  the  most  ridiculous 
capitals.  The  ceiling  is  ribbed.  At  the  east  end  is  a  niche, 
and  on  either  side,  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk ;  they  have 
high  chair  backs,  with  crockets  and  finials.  The  interior  has 
a  spacious  appearance  and  had  a  little  attention  been  paid 
to  minutiae  it  would  have  been  a  handsome  church.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  recess  and  small  gallery,  and  beneath  it  is  a 
font  .  .  . " 

In  what  these  early  critics  say,  there  may  be  much  truth  if  the 
brief  observations  of  a  modern,  and  much  finer  historian  and 
critic  are  to  be  taken  seriously  :  speaking  of  the  commissioners' 
churches  in  Leeds,  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson^^*  refers  to  St. 
Mary's  as  a  "vast  and  funereal  pile"  which  "overtops  its 
neighbourhood  with  a  crushing  solemnity."  Some  of  the 
incongruity  may  be  intentional,   if  Taylor  had  in  mind  that 

136  Thomas  Allen,  A  new  and  complete  history  of  the  county  of  York. 
[1832?]  IV,  390-1. 

13  7  The  "incipient  chancel'  of  the  critics. 

138  City  of  Leeds  tercentenary  celebrations,  1626-1926:  handbook  of  the 
Old  Leeds  ernAhition.  (1926),  72. 
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** capability  of  enlargement"  which  was  also  in  the  minds  of  the 
local  committee ;  all  the  enlargement  that  in  fact  ever  took  place 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  north  and  south  galleries  (Taylor's 
slender  columns  being  mercilessly  carved  away  to  make  room  for 
them) ,  whereas  the  addition  of  aisles'  might  have  added  to  the 
church's  proportions.  The  Architectural  Publication  Society  noted 
in  its  dictionary,  in  fact,  that  Liversedge  was  one  of  the  best 
proportioned  of  plain  modern  Gothic  churches  precisely  because 
Taylor  had  not  had  to  keep  in  mind  "sufficient  height  for  side 
galleries"  as  he  had  to  do  for  his  other  churches. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  WOODHOUSE. 

In  1825  Taylor  claimed  that  he  was  so  pre-occupied  with 
commissioners'  churches  that  he  had  no  time  even  to  compete 
for  a  secular  building :  but  this  pre-occupation  had  not  prevented 
him  accepting  three  commissions  for  private  churches.  These  were 
all  in  the  same  style,  transeptal  with  spire,  and  all  put  up  in 
quick  time.  The  first  was  at  Fartown,  Huddersfield.  John 
Whitacre,  **of  Wood  House,  Fartown,"  had  obtained  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament,  dated  June  27,  1823  (Geo.  IV,  cap.  117), 
whereby  it  was  decreed  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishop, 
Sir  John  Ramsden  and  Rev.  John  Coates,  he  should  set  apart  one 
acre  of  land  in  Fartown  for  a  church  and  cemetery ;  the  church 
was  to  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  contain  not  less  than  500 
sittings,  one  hundred  of  which  at  least  were  to  be  for  the  poor, 
in  pews,  seats  and  gallery  or  galleries.  It  was  to  be  separate  from 
the  parish  church  at  Huddersfield  and  the  perpetual  advowson 
and  right  of  patronage  were  vested,  as  usual,  in  the  donor  and 
his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  The  Act  also  contained  the 
customary  provisions  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  the  furnishings 
and  repairs.  Tenders  were  invited  by  Taylor  in  June^^'  and  the 
first  stone  was  laid  on  July  24,  the  inscription  thereon  reading : 

"The  first  stone  of  a  church  to  be  called  "Christ  Church  at 
Woodhouse,"  was  laid  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1823,  by  Thomas  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Berry  Hill, 
near  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  John  Maddock,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Trinity 
Church,  in  Huddersfield,  and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge.     This  church  was  built  and  endowed  by  John 

139  Leeds  Intelligencer,  June  5,  1823.  For  a  previous  rumour  of  this 
church,  ibid ,  Aiig.  21,  1820. 
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Whitacre,  Esq.,  of  Woodhouse,  the  patronage  of  which  is 
vested  in  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  by  an  especial  Act  of 
Parliament,  obtained  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  his' 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth.  THOMAS  TAYLOR, 
Architect." 

In  reporting  the  proceedings  on  that  day,  the  Leeds  Intelligencer^^^ 
commented  on  the  lofty  elevation  of  the  site,  which  is  beautifully 
crowned  with  wood,"  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  reception 
of  a  village  church,  the  spire  of  which  could  be  seen  ''from  an 
extensive  circle  of  the  surrounding  country." 

The  church  was  very  much  a  family  affair.  Whitacre 's  mother 
was  sister  to  Walker,  sheriff  of  Nottingham  in  1809,  who  laid 
the  stone.  Whitacre  himself  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
group  already  described  at  Huddersfield,  and  the  source  of  his 
inspiration  is  obvious.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  B.  H.  Allen, 
who  had  founded  the  Greenhead  church,  and  one  of  his  aunts* 
had  married  the  Vicar  of  Halifax,  Dr.  Coulthurst.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Allen's  friend  Maddock,  of  Holy  Trinity,  should 
have  delivered  the  address  at  the  ceremony ;  it  was  printed  at 
Huddersfield  in  the  same  year,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  neat  drawing 
of  the  church  from  Taylor's  own  hand,  which  places  obvious 
emphasis  on  the  sylvan  surroundings  (Plate  Va) .  The  substance 
of  the  address  presents  a  welcome  contrast  to  that  delivered  by 
Hammond  Roberson  at  Liversedge  only  ten  years  before,  for, 
while  advocating,  as  was  natural,  the  superior  merits  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  denies  any  ill-will  towards  those  who 
conscientiously  differed  from  the  author,  and  pleads .  for  full 
toleration. 

The  church  was  consecrated  on  October  28,  1824,^**  but  not 
opened  until  the  following  January.  While  still  Gothic  in  style, 
it  marks  a  new  development  in  Taylor's  designs ;  in  place  of  the 
rectangular  **box,"  with  tower,  used  hitherto,  there  is,  as  has 
been  noted,  a  spire  and  a  north  and  south  transept,  variations 
which  Taylor  was  to  use  again  at  Roundhay  and  Ripon.  As  in 
most  of  his  churches,  there  have  been  later  additions  and 
alterations ;  restoration  and  reseating  took  place  in  1899,  and  in 
1901  a  new  chancel  was  added.  There  are  small  links  with  the 

140  md.,  Julv  31.  1823. 

141  ibid.,  Novembei'  4,  1824.  Subsequent  history  in  a  leaflet  of  four 
pages  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary.  1824-1924.  Pedigree  of 
the  Whitacres  in  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  1853,  II,  1569,  and  of  the  Walkers, 
ibid.,  1846,  II,  1492. 
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Evangelical  movement  in  the  marriage  of  the  first  Vicar, 
Wyndham  Carlyon  Madden,  to  Whitacre's  sister  Mary,  in  1826, 
and  in  a  monument  to  Oastler  in  the  yard ;  while  there  is  a  link 
with  Taylor  in  the  marriage  of  a  third  sister  Caroline  to  that 
Timothy  Rhodes,  for  whom,  and  his  partners,  Taylor  had  built 
the  Union  Bank  at  Leeds  in  1812-13. 

ROUNDHAY,  ST.  JOHN'S. 

The  last  erection  superintended  personally  by  Taylor  was  also 
a  church  privately  built  and  nearer  home.  As  early  as  1818,  when 
a  fund  of  about  £1000  had  been  subscribed  for  repairing  the 
church  at  Chapel- Allerton,  Leeds,  it  was  rumoured  that  a  church 
at  Roundhay  was  in  contemplation  but  not  until  the  scheme  of 
government  aid  for  church  extension  in  Leeds  had  begun  to  take 
shape  in  1823  was  it  clear  again  that  Roundhay  was  likely  to  have 
that  church.  At  that  period,  Roundhay  was  outside  Leeds  and 
formed  part  of  the  parish  of  Barwick-in-Elmete ;  it  was  probably 
too  thinly  populated  to  qualify  for  a  grant  and  it  was  not  found 
necessary  even  to  apply  to  the  Society  for  aid.  Already  in  May 
1821  it  had  been  announced  that  the  rector  of  Barwick  had 
promised  to  assign  £200  per  annum  of  his  stipend  as  an 
endowment  for  a  minister  at  Roundhay  if  a  churdh  were 
provided.  But  after  a  further  hint  in  November  1823,  the 
Intelligencer^^^  could  finally  announce  in  April  1824  that  a  church 
would  be  erected  at  Roundhay  at  the  sole  expense  of  Stephen 
Nicholson,  as  his  private  bill  (5  George  IV  Cap.  21)  had  just 
gone  through  Parliament.  By  that  bill,  as  was  customary,  the 
patronage  of  the  church  was  vested  in  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
The  expense  was  actually  met  out  of  property  bequeathed  for 
the  purpose  by  Thomas  Nicholson,  with  whom,  as  has  been  noted 
above,  Taylor  had  a  long-standing  acquaintance.^*^ 

The  first  stone  was  laid  Wednesday,  September  22,  1824, 
and  the  occasion  was  one  of  some  ceremony  and  ostentation.  After 
the  usual  coins  had  been  placed  in  a  cavity.  Rev.  G.  Walker  read 
the  inscription  **on  the  plate  which  covered  the  deposit,"  and 
Taylor  sealed  it  up.    This  inscription  ran : 

142  itnd.,  Nov.  16,  1818. 

143  ibid..  May  7,  1821. 

144  ibid.,  Nov.  20  and  27,  1823,  April  8,  1824. 

145  He  was  a  partner  (as  was  Stephen)  in  tlie  Union  Bank,  Leeds. 
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**This  first  stone  of  the  church,  to  be  called  St.  John's  Church, 
at  Roundhay,  was  laid  on  the  22nd  day  of  September  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1824,  by  the  Rev.  William  Hiley  Bathurst, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Barwick  in  Elmet,  and  late  student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.    This  church  was  built  and  endowed  by 
Stephen  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  Roundhay,  the  patronage  of 
which  is  vested  in  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament,  obtained  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth.  Thomas  Taylor,  architect." 
Bathurst  delivered  the  address  in  which,  speaking  of  the  long 
need  of  such  a  church,  and  the  sad  decay  of  piety  where  no  such 
churches  existed,  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  wealth 
("wealth  which  has  been  so  rapidly  accumulating  in  this  highly 
favoured  country")  not  all  expended  on  luxury  and  pride.    The  list 
of    distinguished    visitors    so    diligently    transcribed    by  the 
Intelligencer^^^  hardly  concerns  us  here,  nor  yet  the  ale,  roast- 
beef  and  plum-pudding  so  lavishly  handed  out  to  the  children  and 
the  wives  of  the  workmen,  but  the  number  of  these  latter,  men, 
women  and  children,  yields  some  slight  indication  of  the  labour 
force  employed,  as  they  totalled  three  or  four  hundred.    The  plan 
of  the  church,  submitted  to  the  assembly,  showed  that  it  would  be 
of  the  Gothic  order,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  transepts  and 
a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  where  it  was  proposed  to  erect  an  organ. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  copy  of  the  Christ  Church,  Woodhouse,  building. 

The  consecration  took  place  in  January  1826,**^  amid  similar 
scenes  of  plenty  and  rejoicing,  but  the  church  was  not  opened  for 
services  until  March,  a  fortnight  before  Taylor's  death.  In 
1885^*®  the  chancel  was  enlarged  and  two  vestries  added,  while 
the  old  box-pews  were  removed  and  a  three-decker  pulpit  replaced. 

At  the  same  time,  Taylor  was  entrusted  by  Stephen  Nicholson 
with  certain  additions  to  a  mansion ;  an  advertisement^*'  in 
November  1824  invited  "excavators,  masons,  carpenters  and 
others"  to  contract  for  the  "completion  of  a  HOUSE,  new  roofed, 
at  Roundhay,  and  also  for  building  offices  to  the  same,  and  for 

146  Leeds  Intelligencer,  September  23,  1824  (one  whole  column  report). 

147  ibid.,  January  19,  1826  (referring  to  the  preceding  Monday).  The 
archbishop  was  due  to  consecrate  St.  Mary's,  Quarry  Hill,  on  the  same 
day,  but  put  off  the  occasion  until  September. 

148  Pot  later  developments  in  the  church,  cf.  W.  H.  Scott,  St.  John's 
Roundhay  .  .  .  Centenary  Souvenir,  1826 — 1926  (1927);  R.  V.  Taylor,  op.  eit. 
and  various  Lreeds  directories  land  guide  books;  the  church  is  more 
remarkable  for  Its  monimients  inside  than  its  architectural  style  outside, 
In  view  of  its  similarity  to  Christ  Church,  Woodhouse. 

149  Leeds  Intelligencer ,  Nov.  4,  1824. 
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drawing-,  excavating,  and  levelling  a  part  of  the  premises.  Plans 
and  specifications  were  to  be  inspected  at  Taylor's  office,  but 
tenders  were  to  be  sent  to  **S.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Roundhay  Park.'* 
The  Nicholsons  had  obtained  part  of  the  Park  estate  in  1804,  and 
it  is  said^^**  that  the  mansion  had  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  "Mr.  Clarke  of  York  (architect  of  the  Commercial  Buildings) .  '* 
If  this  is  true  (for  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  architect  of 
the  Commercial  Buildings  at  the  time  of  the  competition  for  them, 
Clarke  is  described  as  of  Edinburgh^*^)  it  is  a  little  odd  that  he 
was  not  further  employed  on  the  additions  while  he  was  in  Leeds'. 
Taylor  had  other  professional  connections  with  Thomas  Nicholson, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  as  early  as  1812  at  least ;  while  he  may 
thus  not  have  designed  the  Mansion  he  was  certainly  adding  to  it 
or  performing  other  work  for  Stephen  at  Roundhay.  What 
exactly  he  was'  doing  at  Roundhay  it  does  not  seen  possible  to  say, 
from  the  slender  evidence  of  this  one  advertisement. 


DEATH 

He  died  in  March  1826  while  still  at  the  height  of  his  powers 
and  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age.  After  a  visit  to  Manchester  early 
in  the  month,  he  complained  of  "what  he  conceived  to  be  the  effect 
of  having  slept  in  damp  sheets;"  a  day  of  two  later  he  took  a  long 
walk  and  overheated  himself  by  the  exertion,  "after  whic^h  he  was 
under  the  ne'cessity  of  standing  exposed  to  a  cold  wind  in  the  new 
church  at  Quarry  Hill  in  this  town."  Complaining  of  a  severe 
pain  in  the  left  thigh,  he  sought  medical  advice  and  obtained  some 
relief,  but  hope  of  his  recovery  was  abandoned  when  it  became 
obvious  that  "mortification"  had  set  in.  His  wife  had  died  long 
before,  in  November  1816,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  but  a  daughter 
Rebecca,  born  in  1814,  survived  until  September  1849.  They  are 
all  buried  in  the  crypt  at  Liversedge.^^^ 

150  GoodalVs  illiLstrated  royal  handbooJc  to  Roundhay  Park  (1872),  3. 
The  preface  is  signed  T.  H, 

151  Leeds  Intelligencer  June  23  and  July  14,  1825.  But  in  the  Leeds 
Directory  tor  1830,  Stephen  Nicholson  is  described  as  ot  "North  hill,"  it 
is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nicholson  who  is  at  Roundhay  Park. 

152  Records  at  Liversedge  His  wife  died  on  Nov.  2,  1816,  as  announced 
in  the  Leeds  Tntelligencer  of  Nov.  4;  the  records  at  Liversedge  give  Nov.  5, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  date  of  burial. 
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The  obituary  notice^^^  in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  gives  a  list, 
not  quite  complete,  of  his  many  buildings,  observing  that  two  or 
three  remained  to  be  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Attercliffe,  Dewsbury  Moor,  and  Earlsheaton.  It  adds,  "he  has 
likewise  made  drawings  for,  and  been  appointed  architect  to,  the 
new  churches  at  Manchester,  Ripon,  and  Almondbury. "  The  church 
at  Ripon  will  be  described  presently,  but  the  Manchester  and 
Almondbury  churches  have  not  been  indentified ;  it  is  possible 
that,  as  at  Ripon,  another  architect  brought  the  churches  to 
completion  and  took  the  credit.  There  were,  for  example,  three 
churches  put  up  at  Manchester  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant 
at  this  time :  St.  George's,  Hulme  (the  nearest  in  time  to  the 
date  of  Taylor's  death),  St.  Matthew's,  Liverpool  Road,  and  St. 
Andrew's,  Travis  Street,  but  it  appears  that  Taylor's  design  of 
them  is  not  acknowledged.  Yet  it  will  have  been  noted  that 
it  was  a  visit  to  Manchester,  and  the  consequences,  that  occasioned 
his  fatal  illness.  Likewise  there  were  two  or  three  churches  erected 
out  of  the  grant  at  Almondbury,  but  such  as  have  been  traced 
to  the  years  1827-8  are  attributed  to  Chantrell  and  Atkinson, 
who  were  working  in  the  district  at  the  time. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  LEEDS  COMMERCIAL  BUILDINGS 

The  year  before  his  death,  he  had  been  a  competitor  for  the 
Leeds  Commercial  Buildings,  an  expensive  project  estimated  to 
cost  nearly  £30,000.  The  proceedings  at  the  two  meetings  of 
subscribers  summoned  to  elect  an  architect,  as  reported  in  the 
Leeds  Intelligencer ,  are  of  no  small  interest  as  a  revelation  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  election  was  made  and  by  which  the 
architects  out-bid  one  another.  It  was  reported  at  the  first  meeting, 
on  June  20,  1825,  that  the  committee  appointed  to  judge  the  plans 
had  taken  seven  weeks  patiently  and  minutely"  to  examine  them. 
Six  architects  had  been  invited  to  submit  designs :  Goodwin, 
Chantrell,  Taylor,  Salvin,  Barry  and  Clarke ;  four  plans  possessed 
considerable  merit ;  two  were  finally  selected,  apparently  Goodwin's 

153  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Thursday,  March  30,  1826;  Taylor  died  on  the 
previous  Saturday,  i.e.  March  25.  On  January  6,  1812,  he  advertised  for  an 
apprentice  whose  identity  is  not  known.  His  addresses  vary  from  No.  2 
Commercial  Street  (September,  1811)  through  'Library  Court,'  Commercial 
Street,  in  his  middle  period,  to  the  more  fashionable  Park  Square  where 
he  died;  but  probably  his  office  remained  in  Commercial  Street  all  the 
time  as  he  mentioned  it  as  there  when  announcing  his  removal  to  Beeston 
Grange,  December  15,  1817. 
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and  Taylor's.  Though  the  meeting-  could  not  arrive  at  a  final 
decision,  it  was  clear  that  Taylor's  design  had  much  support, 
especially  as  Goodwin's  was  objected  to  as  being  **a  positive 
drawing,"  such  as  would  have  been  ruled  inadmissable  in  London 
and  such  as  gave  him  unfair  advantage  over  his  fellow  competitors. 
The  meeting  adjourned  for  three  weeks  and  would  have  been 
adjourned  again  but  for  a  frank  protect  by  many  that  they  had 
met  to  elect  an  architect  and  elect  him  they  would  and  at  that 
meeting.  In  the  meantime  the  Intelligencer  had  given  its  own  views 
of  the  merits  of  the  various  plans,  professing  to  be  impartial  by 
saying  that  whilst  not  one  was  undeserving  of  praise,  neither  was' 
any  free  from  defect.  The  demerits  of  Taylor's  design  lay 
principally  in  a  lantern  which  surmounted  the  edifice  ''like  a 
Chinese  wart,"  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  massive  solidity 
of  the  elevation,  and  in  his  upper  row  of  windows  "or  rather 
port-holes,"  in  front,  which  were  "also  eye-sores';"  but  in  the 
interior  disposition  of  the  rooms,  his  plan  had  much  to  commend  it. 

At  this  adjourned  meeting,  the  main  squabble  was  about  the 
"amended"  plans,  in  which  Taylor's  name  was  freely  bandied 
about.  M.  T.  Sadler  warmly  defended  his  claim,  saying  that  to 
admit  all  the  amended  plans  would  be  like  breaking  faith  with 
the  architects ;  Taylor's  case  was  different,  he  contended,  for 
whereas  some  of  the  competitors  had  gone  beyond  the  instructions 
of  the  committee  and  offered  plans  in  the  advantageous  form  of 
coloured  drawings,  Taylor  had  adhered  strictly  to  the  instructions 
and  furnished  a  simple  geometrical  elevation.  Thus  to  reject  his 
design  would  be  to  reward  those  who  had  not  obeyed  their  orders. 
In  the  end  there  was  a  fourfold  ballot,  out  of  which  Clarke 
emerged  triumphant,  with  Taylor  second ;  Barry  got  no  votes 
at  all,  Salvin  only  5,  Chantrell  17,  and  Goodwin  rather  more ; 
but  at  the  third  and  fourth  ballots  it  became  clear  that  the  waverers 
preferred  Clarke  over  Taylor.  Alderman  Hill  then  revealed  in 
open  meeting  that  negotiations  had  been  proceeding  all  along  with 
Clarke  of  Edinburgh,  whose  plans  were  much  approved  but  whose 
price  had  been  thought  too  dear ;  he  had  brought  it  down,  but 
not  much,  from  £23,775  to  £22,275. 

A  little  later  in  the  year  1825  there  was  a  similar  competition 
for  the  new  Corn  Exchange  in  Leeds  in  that  brief  summer  of 
prosperity  and  ambitious  'improvements'  before  the  break  of  the 

154  Leeds  Intelligencer.  June  23  and  30,  July  7  and  14,  1825. 
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boom.  Taylor's  name  was  bandied  about  as  a  competitor  by  the 
local  Mercury,  Patriot  and  Independent,  but  not  by  the 
Intelligencer  to  which,  considering  himself  unjustly  represented" 
by  the  other  papers,  he  addressed  a  modest  disclaimer^^^  that 
(he  had  been  no  competitor,  as  he  was  too  busily  engaged  upon 
government  churches,  which  prevented  me  making  plans  upon 
speculation." 

RIPON:  HOLY  TRINITY 

The  first  stone  of  Holy  Trinity  church,  at  the  west  end  of 
Ripon,  was  laid  on  July  28,  1826,  by  Lord  Grantham,  and  the 
building  was  completed,  so  the  Intelligencer^^"^  claimed,  within 
one  year.  It  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  the  province  on 
October  31,  1827.  It  was  built  and  endowed  by  the  same  Rev. 
Edward  Kilvington  who  had  been  curate  at  Ossett  some  years 
previously,  when  Taylor  made  alterations  there,  but  the  actual 
cost  derived  from  a  bequest  by  Thomas  Kilvington,  a  medical 
practitioner  and  relative.  The  cost  was  £13,000,  and  the  church 
was  intended  to  provide  1,000  sittings,  of  which,  by  the  Act, 
200  were  to  be  free.  Kilvington  had  secured  this  Act^^^  (7  George 
IV,  c.  50)  in  the  usual  fashion  and  by  it  the  patronage  was 
vested  in  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  The  architect  appointed  to 
carry  Taylor's  designs  to  completion  was  Lees  Hammerton.  There 
is  little  to  remark  about  its  architectural  style,  as  it  is  a  copy 
of  common  design  used  by  Taylor  at  Roundhay  and  Woodhouse, 
Huddersfield ;  that  is,  it  has  transepts,  Lancet  windows,  a  groined 
arched  roof  "and  other  enrichments."  The  nave  is  54  feet  by  38, 
the  transepts  74  feet  by  38,  and  the  chancel  18  feet  by  26  ;  there 
are  two  vestries,  as  usual,  and  a  tower  26  feet  square  and  71  feet 
high,  with  a  spire  of  65  feet.  Under  this  church  were  built  spacious 
vaults.  An  anonymous  guide-book^^^  of  1833  is  enthusiastic,  but 

155  ihid.,  Sept  8,  1825. 

156  On  this  church:  The  Tourist's  Companion^  being  a  concise  descrip- 
tion and  history  of  Ripon  .  .  .  (&c.),  6th  ed.  (1833),  46-7,  with  a  neat 
engraving  of  exterior  and  interior,  here  reproduced  (Plate  VII);  J.  R. 
Walbran,  A  Guide  to  Ripon  .  .  .  (&c.'),  11th  ed.  (1874),  76. 

ia7  Leeds  Intelligencer,  August  3,  1826,  November  8,  1827. 

158  Summary  in  Lawton  op.  cit. 

159  This  Guidt  mentions  that  Joseph  Nowell  contracted  for  all  the 
works.  Messrs.  Nowell  and  Craven  had  contracted  for  the  masonry  of  St. 
Mary's,  Leeds,  as  mentioned  above 
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Walbran  is  more  subdued :  not  only  is  the  number  of  sittings 
reduced  by  him  to  800  and  the  spire  alone  singled  out  for 
commendation,  but  a  derogatory  note  is  added  to  say  that  Taylor's 
"successful  practice  in  the  delineation  of  our  ancient  and  genuine 
architecture  should  have  suggested  something  better  than  this 
incongruous  compilation."  ^ 
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Taylor's  buildings  were  thus  almost  exclusively  churches'; 
his  secular  works  were  few  and  of  no  great  importance  with  the 
exception  of  the  Leeds  Court  House.  Time  and  the  hand  of  man 
lhave  held  many  of  them  in  scant  respect :  some  have  disappeared 
and  some  have  been  altered ;  and  not  all  his  works  are  to  be 
identified.  Weathering,  while  it  may  not  seriously  affect  any 
judgment  of  his  style,  may  occasionally  have  caused  dilapidations 
or  have  hardened  the  outlines  of  a  church  like  St.  Mary's,  Leeds, 
which,  viewed  now  from  the  west  over  rising  ground,  stands  out 
jet-black  against  an  unencumbered  sky,  whereas  once  it  was'  less 
gaunt,  if  Robinson's  drawing,  in  rosy  hue,  is  actual  and  not  ideal. 
Appreciation  of  the  secular  and  classical  buildings  is  thus  virtually 
impossible  through  lack  of  evidence  of  their  appearance,  and  even 
of  the  Court  House  it  must  be  at  second-hand  since  its  demolition 
long  ago.  Of  his  churches,  Bradford  was  pulled  down  in  1878  and 
Attercliffe  destroyed  in  1940 ;  Hanging  Heaton  was  gutted  by 
fire  in  1916  and  re-built  in  1934;  St  Philip's,  Sheffield,  is 
redundant  and  derelict ;  Luddenden  and  Rochdale  were  much 
renovated  by  a  mid-Victorian  generation  ;  Southowram,  Fartown, 
Littlebo rough,  and  Roundhay  have  had  additions,  and  even 
Liversedge  has  not  been  left  untouched ;  Pudsey  and  Leeds  St. 
Mary's  seem  to  have  suffered  fewest  emendations  or  excisions. 
In  attempting  to  gauge  the  merits  of  the  churches  and  the  Court- 
House,  therefore,  an  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  provide  prints 
and  drawings  as  old  as  possible,  however  crude,  in  preference 
to  more  modern  photographs — not  to  enhance  their  beauty  but 
to  give  a  closer  picture  of  them  as  they  left  Taylor's  hands. 

Time  has'  dealt  even  more  severely  with  Taylor  himself.  He 
was  soon  forgotten,  and  hardly  anyone  knows  or  cares  who  it 
was  put  up  the  buildings  we  have  enumerated.  Rarely  do 
historians  of  architecture  mention  his  name,  and  still  more  rarely 
mention  it  accurately.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  he  was  no 
genius;  and  it  has  been  by  no  means  the  object  of  this'  paper 
to  redress  an  unkindness  of  fate ;  all  that  has  been  attempted  is 
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to  tell  of  the  work  of  one  average  craftsman  in  the  provinces  at 
a  period  of  uncertainty  in  style  and  haste  in  accomplishment.  It 
would  be  quixotic  to  claim  that  the  lost  reputation  of  a  great 
architect  had  been  restored ;  but  in  a  general  and  proper  concen- 
tration on  the  great  names,  lesser  men  are  overlooked,  less 
undeservedly  for  architecture's  sake  than  for  that  of  general 
antiquarianism.  ' 

For  even  without  genius,  Taylor  must  have  made  his  mark 
on  Leeds  and  other  places  at  that  particular  time;  as  architects 
must  necessarily  work  in  the  public  eye,  his  buildings  must  have 
stood  out  all  the  more  impressively  in  surroundings  which  were 
not  only  quieter,  less  densely  populated  and  not  more  uncleanly 
than  they  are  to-day,  but  which  were  not  particularly  remarkable 
for  any  number  or  variety  of  large  public  buildings.  If  this  was 
true  of  Leeds^^°  (where,  however,  slums  and  dirt  rapidly  abolished 
any  claim  to  cleanliness)  it  was  more  true  of  areas  still  largely 
undeveloped  at  that  time.  Taylor  made  his  mark  and  his  work 
was  acceptable  to  patrons  and  contemporaries.  Those  buildings, 
whatever  other  merit  they  lack,  were  at  least  aspirations  towards 
something  more  than  mere  utility ;  the  churches  are  no  testaments 
of  beauty  but  they  did  endeavour  to  realise  the  ideal  of  his  early 
patron,  Roberson,  that  they  should  be  unmistakably  recognisable 
as  such.  Their  sites  were  always  carefully  selected,  on  rising 
ground  if  possible,  probably  to  enhance  this  view.  How  far  he 
was  able  to  indulge  his  own  fancy  and  what  pressure  his 
employers  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  estimate ;  but  Chantrell,  for  example,  placed  in  like 
circumstances,  succeeded  in  escaping  mediocrity.  Perhaps  Taylor 
came  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  a  medium  country  church  at 
Liversedge,  but  here  it  is  quite  clear  he  collaborated  with  a 
perspicacious  cleric  * 'willing  to  take  advice"  (not,  significantly, 
from  any  churchwarden,  but  from  an  architect  and  doubtless  also 
from  the  author  of  the  comment,  Whitaker) .  In  his  medium 
churches,  in  fact,  Taylor  is  at  his  best.  The  small  churches,  which 
can  have  presented  small  technical  difficulty  to  him,  present  small 
difficulty  to  his  critic:  they  are  'painfully  plain.'  It  is  in  his'  large 
churches  that  he  is  judged  to  have  achieved  only  'incongruous' 

160  This  first  stage  of  church  extension  in  Leeds  was  limited  to  the 
township  of  Leeds,  not  to  the  borough  or  parish. 
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assemblages.  As  for  his  one  secular  building-  of  note,  the  Court 
House,  it  was  neat  and  dignifie'd  and  cannot  have  disgraced  the 
town  of  Leeds. 

While  some  aesthetic  criticism  of  his'  buildings  can  scarcely 
be  avoided,  the  main  emphasis  of  this  study  of  his  works  must  lie 
in  their  historical  interest.  The  churches  may  reflect  the  taste 
of  an  age  not  pre-eminent  in  noble  masterpieces  of  this  sort ;  they 
do  bear  witness  to  a  church  revival,  reinforced  if  not  inspired  by 
new  economic  developments.  The  church  building  programme 
which  coincided  with  the  central  point  of  Taylor's  career  was 
derived  less  from  the  need  of  artistic  expression  (it  may  be 
claimed  that  it  was  not  derived  from  that  need  at  all)  than  from 
the  urgent  desire  to  provide  the  growing  masses  of  the  labouring 
poor  with  opportunities  to  hear  sound  doctrine.  The  desire  was 
urgent  because  if  the  Church  of  England  would  not  cater  for  these 
poor,  others  would.  Of  these  urban  masses,  large  numbers  had 
already  been  captured  by  dissent,  especially  Methodism  ;  some  had 
been  led  astray  into  strange  creeds  and  even  infidelity ;  but  there 
remained  many,  still  nominally  Anglican  and  loyal,  who  could  not 
have  got  past  the  church  porch  at  service  times  if  they  had  tried. 
Many,  again,  of  these  last  did  not  try,  for  although  church 
organisation  was  improving,  quite  a  number  of  abuses  persisted ; 
it  was  idle  to  talk  of  the  duty  and  privilege  of  public  worship  if 
large  numbers  were  excluded  and  if  services  were  perfunctory. 
For  even  if  new  churches  were  to  be  put  up,  there  were  those  to 
ask,^*^  can  we  build  church  ministers  as  well  as  churches, 
* 'properly  qualified  and  disposed  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
sacred  office?"  Sound  doctrine,  which  it  was  the  great  aim  of 
the  church  revival  to  provide,  meant  more  than  mere  attendance 
at  religious  services;  it  was  an  essential  constituent  in  man's 
total  behaviour,  for,  as  Roberson  claimed  in  conformity  with  a 
long  tradition  of  Church  and  State  polemics,  a  man's  religion 
and  his  'civil  deportment'  could  not  be  separated.  Here  Roberson 
looked  backwards,  not  forwards,  and  was  out  of  date  in  his  views  ; 
to  be  a  dissenter  did  not  connote  disloyalty  to  the  constitution, 
though  blind  unbelief  was  sure  to  err.  Room  must  be  found  for 
the  masses  and  found  quickly. 

Quarterly  Review.  XXIII  (1820),  579.  On  the  situation  at  Leeds, 
e.g.,  cf.  Rusby,  op.  cit.,  63  and  66,  or  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Life  and  Letters 
of  W.  F.  Hook,  (1878),  I,  chap.  vi. 
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Of  relevance  to  the  history  of  architecture  is  the  question 
whether  Taylor  and  his  like,  and  his  patrons,  were  technically 
prepared  to  meet  this  new  situation.  Before  1820  a  long  period 
had  elapsed  during"  which  no  great  number  of  new  churches  had 
been  built.  The  ruinous  state  of  many  old  parish  churches  had 
caused  alarm  here  and  there  and  repairs  had  been  put  in  hand; 
a  determined  individual  could  erect  a  new  church  or  churchwardens 
replace  a  decayed  building  if  they  had  means  and  perseverance ; 
above  all  the  need  for  more  churches  had  shown  itself  clearly 
by  the  end  of  the  war  period  and  provoked  impatience  of  delay. 
Thus  a  movement  to  supply  additional  accommodation  had 
developed  steadily  among  the  more  Evangelical  Anglicans,  as 
examples  from  Taylor's  own  career  will  have  shown,  before  the 
great  impetus'  from  the  establishment  of  the  Church  Building 
Society,  itself  a  manifestation  of  the  new  determination,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Million  Act  in  one  and  the  same  year  1818.  From 
1820,  when  the  impetus  first  began  to  make  itself  observed,  a 
movement  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  in  England  for 
many  centuries^^^  began  also  to  make  its  impress  on  English  life 
and  art.  The  Act  especially  had  a  profound  effect,  but  its  influence 
on  style  should  not  be  over  estimated ;  it  furnished  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  architects  (whether  wasted,  we  shall  see)  but 
the  commissioners  were  not  at  first  greatly  concerned  about  style, 
as  more  than  one  critic  has  pointed  out ;  and  indeed,  with  Taylor 
as  an  example,  it  made  no  difference  at  all,  for  he  put  up  an  equal 
number  of  churches  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  commissioners 
and  used  one  style  indifferently.  A  little  later,  the  commissioners 
might  mention  their  Roman  of  the  Tuscan  Order,"  or  Grecian 
Doric  with  cupola,"  but  of  the  214  churches  authorized  under 
the  Act  of  1818  and  the  supplementary  Act  of  1824,  no  fewer 
than  174  are  described  as  Gothic,  a  preponderance  remarkable  not 
merely  in  numbers  but  in  distribution ;  for  Gothic  was  adopted 
so  universally  in  the  north  as  to  constitute  almost  a  regional 
development.  All  Taylor's  churches,  private  or  public,  are 
classified  as'  Gothic ;  he  attempted  nothing  else,  and  other  local 

162  M.  Whiff  en,  Stuart  and  Georgian  churches  .  .  .  (1947),  chap.  vi. 

163  o.  Eastlake,  A  history  of  the  Gothic  Revival  (1872),  chap,  xi; 
WlxiTfen,  loc.  cit. 
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Churches  of  the  time,  by  fellow  architects,  are  not  dissimilar  in 
style.  It  would  appear  that  the  commissioners  reflected  rather 
than  directed  stylistic  development. 

More  than  one  critic  has  ruefully  commented  that  these 
churches  are  labelled  Mediaeval,  or  Gothic,  because  they  can  be 
called  nothing  else ;  two  questions'  must  be  asked — why  was  Gothic 
adopted  in  church  building  in  the  early  nineteenth  century ^ 
especially  in  the  north ;  and,  what  sort  of  Gothic  was  it,  or  in 
other  words,  what  was  wrong  with  the  Gothic  adopted  ?  It  is 
necessary  to  mention,  however  inadequately,  the  development  of 
Gothic  style  from  the  beginnings  of  the  revival  up  to  Pugin,  when 
it  was  considered  the  only  style  conceivable  for  an  English 
Christian  church,  when  its  adoption  became  the  great  'Cause.' 

Sir  Kenneth  Clark  has  suggested  that  before  1820  Gothic 
architecture  had  been  but  one  aspect  of  the  Romanticism  of  the 
age,  pointing  out  that  among  Gothic  buildings,  the  mansions 
far  outnumber  the  churches,  a  proportion  which  is  surprising 
when  it  is  considered  how  much  less  appropriate  to  churches  were 
other  styles ;  but  the  explanation  (which  has  relevance  to  a 
discussion  of  this  style,  now  about  to  be  applied  more  and  more 
to  churches)  is  found  by  Sir  Kenneth  to  be  simple.  It  is  that 
only  the  upper  classes  admired  Gothic,  and  when  ordinary 
parishioners  adopted  it  they  did  so  from  conservatism  rather  than 
artistic  preference  (and  would  have  had  Classic  if  they  could) 
and,  what  is  more,  took  an  interest  only  in  the  decorative  forms 
of  Gothic  such  as  the  pointed  arch,  not  in  any  'ecclesiological' 
use  of  it,  that  is,  in  its  essential  employment  of  real  chancels 
and  aisles. 

Taylor's  age  was  one  of  revival  in  architecture  as  well  as  in 
religion,  and  the  two  revivals  intermingle  inextricably  in  his' 
particular  sphere  and  time.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with  churches 
of  an  order  that  was,  or  was  called,  Gothic,  but  the  architectural 
revival  was  of  no  less  importance  to  Classic  styles  and  secular 
buildings.  With  its  history  in  detail  this  essay  must  not  concern 

1 64  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  comments  (Leeds  and  its  history 
(1926),  41)  that  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  church 
revival,  "Leeds  acquired  a  series  of  churches  which  represent  the 
development  oT  the  Gothic  revival  with  a  completeness  unrivalled  in  any 
great  city  cutside  London." 

165  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  The  Gothic  Revival,  an  essay  in  the  history 
of  taste  (1928),  114. 
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itself,  nor  yet  with  classical  styles  except  incidentally ;  Taylor  was 
nurtured  in  the  old  ways,  but  only  one  building  of  his  in  the 
classical  style  is  available  for  criticism.  But  the  same  dead  hand 
that  was  laid  on  Gothic  was  laid  on  this.  Wyatt  had  to  learn 
Gothic  to  satisfy  new  requirements  and  employed  draughtsmen, 
of  whom  Taylor  was  probably  one,  to  m^ke  drawings  of  Gothic 
monuments  for  him ;  clearly  it  was  classic  that  an  apprentice 
learned  as  his  A. B.C.  in  such  an  office  as  Wyatt 's.  This  classical 
training  persisted  long  in  the  profession,  but  the  ordinary 
education  of  the  average  gentleman  of  the  day  also  consisted 
largely  in  the  acquirement  of  classical  knowledge.  Both  architects 
and  patrons,  claimed  Fergusson,^^®  imbibed  this  knowledge 
uncritically.  The  gentleman  was  left  with  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
history  and  literature  but  no  conception  whatever  of  the  spirit 
that  inspired  classical  art,  and  certainly  without  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  country's  achievemenis  In  the  visual  arts:  the  new 
architects,  though  enhanced  in  status,  were  mere  hacks  ready  to 
put  up  anything  for  money,  reluctant  to  use  their  brains  and 
•disposed  merely  to  imitate  foreign  models.  The  classical  style 
was'  moribund ;  most  of  the  foreign  models  copied  in  England 
were  totally  unsuited  to  our  climate  and  tradition ;  what  was 
lacking  in  England  was  original  thought.  Would  Gothic  fare 
hetter?  The  classical  style,  the  staple  of  the  architect's  repertoire, 
had  obtained  a  command  from  which  Gothic  was  not  likely  to 
dislodge  it  in  a  trice ;  classical  buildings  continued  to  appear  and 
were  not  deemed  unsuitable  for  churches — how  should  they  not  be, 
with  illustrious  examples'  to  look  upon? 

At  the  same  time,  interest  in  Gothic  was  growing.  No  doubt 
at  first  the  interest  was  antiquarian  and  bookish,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  slow  to  prevail  among  practising  architects,  as  select 
examples  from  critical  notices  will  show.  The  case  of  Wyatt  has 
been  mentioned,  and  a  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review^^"^  has 
Ijeen  quoted;  there  is  also  a  dictum  of  Chantrell,^^*  writing  in 
1847  that  the  architects  of  the  previous  generation  were 
ill-grounded  in  Gothic  and  produced  it  *by  compulsion.'  The  fact 
of  the  revival  cannot  be  disputed,  though  that  of  the  survival 

166  History  of  the  modem  styles  of  architecture,  3rd  ed.,  by  R.  Kerr, 
II  (1891), 

167  Vol.  XLI  (1844),  73  ff. 

168  Builder,  (1847),  300-2. 
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of  local  traditions  in  building  Gothic  may  be ;  but  the  history 
of  the  revival  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  serves  to  show  how 
much  of  the  old  tradition  had  been  lost,  or  at  least  misapplied. 

The  revival  is  usually  divided  into  two  periods  the  first, 
dilettante  and  literary  under  the  influence  of  Walpole  more  than 
anyone  else  and  having  Wyatt  as  its  most  illustrious,  and  most 
abused,  representative ;  the  second,  more  mature  as  a  result  of 
increased  knowledge,  beginning  at  about  1837,  and  having  Pugin 
as  its  high-priest.  Thus  our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  later 
part  of  the  first  stage  of  the  revival,  a  time  of  indecision,  when, 
as  Mr.  Whiffen  puts  it,  an  architect  trained  in  the  classical  way, 
might  put  on  Gothic  as  "an  alternative  act."  The  increased 
knowledge  of  Gothic  had  come  largely  through  the  publication 
of  a  vast  quantity  of  illustrated  works'  which  displayed  and 
described  the  rich  treasure  of  ancient  buildings,  mainly 
ecclesiastical,  still  to  be  found  in  England.  Taylor  himself  drew 
no  mean  total  of  such  drawings.  Clearly  there  was  a  growing 
demand ;  this  sort  of  book  is  not  multiplied  beyond  necessity. 
Fergusson  claims  that  after  the  furore  for  Gothic  of  all  sorts, 
when  Nash  reached  the  height  of  his  fame,  a  more  sober  and 
exact  Gothic  resulted  from  the  labours  of  Britton,  the  elder  Pugin 
and  especially  Rickman,  whose  publications  enabled  a  public  now 
much  better  informed  to  detect  an  architect  in  'forgery'  or 
incorrect  copying  of  detail.  But  in  fact  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
younger  Pugin  who,  thought  Fergusson,  would  only  have 
produced  the  perfect  forgery  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  dreams. 
In  sum,  correct  Gothic  ought  to  have  been  known  and  applied ; 
yet  something  went  wrong.  The  knowledge  remained  bookish ;  the 
application  was  unintelligent. 

There  were  certain  advantages  in  Gothic  which  secured  its 
general  adoption  for  the  new  churches.  In  brief,  they  were,  again 
in  Fergusson 's  estimation,  that  appropriateness  was  made  easy; 
that  infinite  variety  was  available  compared  with  the  limited  range 
of  classical  designs' ;  that  Gothic  was  cheap ;  and  that  it  was 
thought  effectively  ornamental.  These  advantages  might  have 
been  used  with  excellent  effect  if  only  a  new  and  appropriate 
style  had  taken  possession  of  a  public  not  only  interested  but 
well  informed  about  church  architecture,  and  if  only  architects 
had  put  original  thought  before  servile  imitation. 

169  e.g.  M.  S.  Briggs,  The  architect  in  history  (1927),  344. 
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The  argument  from  cheapness  has  been  rather  overdone  by 
later  critics,  who  follow  Eastlake  in  quoting  certain  hints  issued 
by  the  Society  and  an  anonymous  compiler  on  how  to  keep  the 
cost  of  a  church  down.  Many  of  the  commissioners  churches  can 
hardly  be  esteemed  cheap  in  themselves :  Taylor's  larger  ones  were 
cheaper  than  others  of  the  same  period  (St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  is 
exceptional)  but  they  still  cost  about  £12,000,  while  his'  smaller 
ones  were  certainly  much  cheaper  (about  £5000)  but  housed  a 
proportionately  smaller  number  of  worshippers ;  and  the  same 
prices  apply  to  those  put  up  by  him  for  private  donors,  for  the 
argument  cannot  obtain,  in  his  case,  that  less  care  was  taken 
with  public  than  with  private  money.  The  argument  was  rather 
that  Gothic  need  not  be  dearer  than  the  'common'  mode  of 
building,  as  was'  often  thought,  and  could  be  cheaper.  Taylor 
endeavoured  to  prove  this  on  behalf  of  Roberson  in  1813 ;  Pugin 
was  still  trying  to  prove  it  in  1842.  It  was  generally  allowed,  at 
any  rate,  that  classical  churches  had  a  way  of  attracting  to 
themselves  expensive  and  not  very  useful  porticoes. 

Besides  the  positive  influences  in  favour  of  Gothic,  there  was 
a  negative  influence  of  a  religious  kind.  In  the  minds  of  churchmen 
there  was'  no  indecision  about  what  their  dhurch  style  should 
not  be.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  1820  is  doubtless 
representative  of  many  in  explaining  that  the  Quakers  had  a 
prejudice  against  all  steeple-houses,  and  that  other  dissenters,  if 
not  surrendering  to  that  prejudice  had  nevertheless  not  one 
meeting-house  with  the  slightest  pretension  to  architectural  merit ; 
it  was  thus  hoped  that  the  good  sense  and  distinction  shown 
by  our  ancestors  in  church  building  would  be  preserved.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  another  negative  influence  derived  from  the 
passionate  anti-Roman  feeling  of  the  epoch ;  that  no  English 
church  ought  to  be  suspected  of  the  taint  of  Roman  superstition 
was  a  conception  that  had  an  important,  and,  it  is  thought,  a 
disastrous,  effect  upon  the  style  employed  for  early  nineteenth 
century  churches. 

The  difficulty  lay  rather  in  the  problem  of  what  a  church 
ought  properly  to  be  and  look  like.  In  the  end,  Gothic  was  applied 
to  English  churches  because  it  was  felt  that  it  was  the  appropriate, 
the  only,  style  consonant  with  Christian  ideals  in  this  land.  But 
it  was  not  until  1836  that  Pugin  proved,  or  thought  he  proved, 
that   only   Gothic    was   the   true   architecture    for  Christian 
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Englishmen.  What  sort  of  Gothic  had  appeared  before  the 
Contrasts?  Whereas  Grecian  had  some  success,  says  Mr. 
Briggs,^'"  in  Gothic  there  were  early  failures.  Mr.  Clarke  holds  the 
view  that  at  this  early  stage  the  architects  were  'half-hearted'  and 
undecided,  using  Gothic  'timidly  and  unnaturally,'  avoiding  any 
of  its  alleged  'licentious'  associations. Mr.  Whiffen  contends 
that  this  earlier  Gothic  was  most  uncharacteristic  by  its  very 
symmetry,  from  which  Rickman  dared  to  depart  at  Preston. 
Presently  some  reference  to  one  vital  fault  will  be  made,  but  here 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Clarke  adds  a  note  in  explanation  of  his 
criticism  which  is  of  the  first  importance :  in  their  half-heartedness 
the  architects  did  not  reproduce  the  mediaeval  proportions  and 
arrangements  either.  In  a  word,  the  new  churches  were  a 
compromise,  mediaeval  in  detail  but  unmediaeval  in  plan  :  they  were 
frankly  uncanonical. Their  Gothic  details  looked  'forlorn'  in 
their  new  positions ;  their  plain  plan  was  'apt  to  look  uneasy  in 
its  Gothic  dress.' 

Hardly  any  critic  disputes  the  fact  that  the  age  had  provided 
opportunities  without  parallel,  or,  unfortunately,  that  those 
opportunities,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  had  been  wasted. 
Micklethwaite,  for  example,  thought  there  were  few  churches 
built  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  which  great 
fault  might  not  be  found ;  Fergusson  found  fault  with  every 
architect  of  eminence,  ignored  the  minor  men,  and  did  not  exclude 
Pugin  from  condemnation  ;  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  appalled  at  the 
ugliness  of  these  erections,  declined  even  the  task  of  discussing 
their  demerits ;  it  is  Canon  Overton's  judgment  that  is  usually 
quoted  in  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  fund 

"Whether  the  money  was  always  spent  in  the  best  way  is 
another  question  .  .  .  They  built  their  churches  first  and  began 
to  study  the  principles  of  church  architecture  afterwards. 
There  are  probably  no  churches  which  are  more  of  a  puzzle 
and  a  despair  to  architects  and  clergymen  than  the  churches 
built  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Unmitigated 
ugliness    and     hopeless     inconvenience    are    their  chief 

The  architect  in  history  (1927) 
171  B.  F.  L.  Clarke,  Church  builders  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1938), 
38  ff. 

'^7 2  Stuart  and  Georgian  churches  .  .  .  (1947),  chap.  vi. 
173  Sir  K.  Clark.  The  Gothic  revival  (1928),  125  ff. 
174.  The  English  church  in  the  nineteenth  century,  1800-1833  (1894), 
155-6. 
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characteristics  .  .  .  They  have  not  even  the  merit  of  originality 
in  their  ugliness ;  they  are  either  absolutely  nondescript  or 
sham  Gothic.  Still  less  have  they  the  merit  of  cheapness ; 
they  were  very  expensive  indeed." 

Some  reference  to  the  motives  which  inspired  their  erection  is 
needed.  Not  all  critics  were  displeased  with  these  churches  at 
their  first  appearance:  Taylor's  contemporaries  speak  well  of  his 
buildings,  possibly  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  clergy  and  patrons, 
but  possibly  also  because  they  saw  nothing  better  with  which  to 
compare  them.  They  met  an  immediate  need  and  served  a  specific 
purpose,  but  the  adverse  criticism  was  not  long  in  making  its 
appearance.  By  1830,  Allen  is  already  talking  of  'incongruity'  in 
Taylor's  work;  Walbran's  praise  for  Holy  Trinity,  Ripon,  is 
faint  indeed  compared  with  that  of  the  earlier  compiler  whose 
Guide  he  superseded ;  and  Fish  wick  in  1889  is  decidely  not  of 
Butterworth's  opinion  of  1828  about  the  beauty  of  Littleborough 
Church.  "Carpenter's  Gothic"  becomes  a  commonplace  of 
Taylorian  denigration.  One  church  at  least  survived  adverse 
criticism,  doubtless'  because  it  was  forgotten,  Liversedge.  And 
Andrew  Trimen  architect"  has  been  quoted^^^  as  almost  a 
solitary  example  of  one  who  remained  happy  in  admiration  of 
Taylor's  churches  in  the  next  generation. 

The  motives  for  church  building  had  changed  with  this  new 
generation.  The  urgent  need  for  more  room  had  been  satisfied 
in  the  first  rush  to  build ;  it  was  for  the  successors'  of  the  first 
builders  to  repent  at  leisure.  An  initial  haste  over,  more  attention 
to  architectural  principles  and  church  ideals  was  possible ;  more 
knowledge  of  how  and  what  to  build  was  available ;  above  all, 
*'ecclesiology"  and  High  Church  doctrine  had  begun  to  affect 
criticism  of  the  appropriateness  of  architectural  style  to 
ecclesiastical  ^function.  Evangelicalism  had  done  good  work,  even 
Eastlake  allowed  so  much,  but  its  baleful  influence  on  architecture 
was  due  to  be  superseded. 

Fergusson's  claim  that  the  new  public  which  replaced  the  old 
grand  patrons  should  have  been  adequately  equipped  with 
knowledge  of  Gothic  sufficient  to  ensure  good  architecture  is 
perhaps  too  large.  There  is  little  evidence  that  Taylor's  patrons 
were  influenced  by  other  than  Evangelical  motives,  with  the 

175  Clarke,  op.  cit.,  chap.  III.  His  comment  on  Pudsey  church  is 
unnecessarily  condescending.  But  Trimen'e  book  (1849)  is  certainly  an 
odd  compilation 
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possible  exception  of  Roberson :  he  was  prepared  to  act  on  advice 
from  men  of  taste  to  further  his  Evangelical  zeal.  The  motives 
of  the  Evangelicals,  lay  or  cleric,  may  have  been  admirable  in 
themselves ;  but  good  intentions  alone  may  not  pave  the  way  to 
success'  in  the  arts.  As  for  private  donors,  they  had  new  wealth 
to  back  their  honourable  intentions  and  anti-Roman  and  anti- 
dissenting  principles  to  keep  them  from  wandering ;  but  they  did 
not  see  the  right  way  to  the  truth  as  it  reposed  in  Pugin,  Eastlake 
and  the  rest.  Eastlake  thought  that 

"no  service  could  be  too  simple,  no  chapel  could  be  too  plain, 
no  priest  too  unsacerdotal  for  the  exigencies  of  their  creed," 

for  the  Evangelicals  were  more  concerned  with  souls  than  style 
and  with  cost  and  accommodation  than  art ;  they  had  less  interest 
in  tradition  and  scholarship  than  the  High  Churchmen.  The  heavy 
bias  in  favour  of  Evangelical  principles  meant  that  the  churches 
erected  under  the  'baleful'  influence  of  that  party  were  "very 
Protestant  indeed,"  creations  of  mere  utility,  and  (a  more 
doubtful  assertion)  "what  was  then  equally  important,  very 
cheap."  But  Eastlake  did  see,  what  others  have  overlooked,  that 
the  great  problem  of  the  time  was'  accommodation  and  that  all 
arrangements  bowed  before  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
greatest  numbers  of  worshippers  possible,  and  these  numbers 
must  see  and  hear  the  preacher.  This  necessity,  be  also  realised, 
w-as'  made  more  acute  by  the  conflict  over  the  old  system  of  family 
pews,  which  led  to  the  erection  of  galleries 

"without  the  slightest  reference  either  to  ancient  precedent  or 
to  architectural  effect." 

In  this  claim  he  is  abundantly  supported  by  examples  from  Taylor's 

own  churches,   which  generally  had  galleries — at  Quarry  Hill 

spoiling  his  columns  and  everywhere  spoiling  his  windows  in  the 

large  churches — except  at  Liversedge  (the  present  gallery  is  much 

later  and  is  no  longer  used)   whose  charm  and  success  reside 

principally  in  their  absence.  Evangelical  horror  of  any  suspicion 

of  returning  to  Romish  practices  was  such  that  the  eastern  end 

of  their  churches,  especially  the  sanctuary,  resembled  a  "shallow 

recess,"   and   a   notable   feature   of  Taylor's   churches   is  the 

"incipient  chancel"  ;  where  later  alterations  have  taken  place  in 

his  churches  it  will  usually  be  found  that  they  have  been  made  at 
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the  east  end.  Perhaps  this  same  influence  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
very  dedications'  of  the  churches,  Holy  Trinity  and  Christ  Church 
being  more  often  preferred  to  the  names  of  individual  saints  . 

On  these  points,  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  quotes  Barry's  son  to 
great  effect,  commenting  on  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  the 
superstitious  element  in  Popery  as  the  Gothic  revival  progressed ; 
enthusiasm  was'  considered  dangerous'.  The  chief  need  of  a 
Protestant  church  being  that  all  should  hear  and  that  all  should 
see,  he  continues,  the  architectural  difficulty  was  to  apply  Gothic 
to  the  new  ideal  of  a  preaching  house.  Pillared  aisles  and  a  vaulted 
roof  were  Gothic  elements  of  a  special  plan,  and  "decorative 
elements  were  so  wedded  to  the  constructive  that  a  divorce  was 
dangerous,"  but  they  were  lost  upon  the  ultra-Protestant  "square 
boxes"  and  so  was  the  chancel,  which  had  served  to  break  a 
monotonous  line.  Barry  and  his  fellows,  concludes  Sir  Kenneth, 
gave  themselves  an  impossible  task  and  in  consequence  produced 
some  of  the  most  worthless'  buildings  ever  erected ;  any 
accumulation  of  contemptuous  adjectives  of  his  own  to  describe 
them  would  pale  before  the  rich  treasury  of  abuse  laid  up  in 
Pugin.  For,  as  he  adds,  the  buildings  were  not  only  contemptible 
as  architecture,  they  were  uncanonical  in  arrangement,  and  their 
principle  value  consisted  in  the  reaction  they  provoked  in  Pugin 
and  the  Camden  Society. 

That  all  this  need  not  have  occurred,  is  shown  by  the  example 
of  Livers'edge,  where  taste  was  an  integral  part  of  Roberson's 
scheme ;  but  that  it  was  not  followed  is  clearly  due  to 
preoccupation  with  numbers.  Liversedge,  too,  was  a  medium-sized 
church  for  a  village  rather  than  a  town,  and  the  towns  wanted 
much  more  room  and  wanted  it  much  more  quickly.  It  is  possible 
that  the  towns  might  have  preferred  many  such  medium  churches 
to  the  few  large  ones  they  got,  had  they  only  been  able  to  foresee 
their  own  rapid  development  and  coincident  schemes  like  Dean 
Hook's  to  meet  that  development ;  but  that  they  could  not  is 
hardly  their  fault. 

From  these  criticisms,  it  has  perhaps  emerged  that  the  use 
of  Gothic  was  not  properly  understood.  The  great  sin  of  these 
early  nineteenth  century  architects  was,  according  to  Fergusson, 
derived  from  the  very  ease  with  which  Gothic  models  were  made 
available.  These  examples  saved  the  architects  much  trouble ; 
all  they  had  to  do  was  copy ;  they  copied ;  and  they  produced 
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forgeries.  Fergusson  is  emphatic :  Archaeology  is  not  Architecture, 
They  copied  detail  and  copied  it  correctly,  but  they  copied ;  and 
they  failed  '*in  consequence  of  (their  churches)  being  essentially 
Protestant  in  arrangement."  Copying  was  a  great  sin  because 
it  deadened  originality,  and  without  originality,  a  consideration 
of  first  principles',  there  could  be  no  true  native  contemporary 
architecture  such  as  nineteenth  century  England  required. 
Micklethwaite  says  the  same :  the  natural  laws  of  architecture 
were  lost  sight  of.  "Utility"  was  ignored,  but  by  utility 
Fergusson  meant  adaptability  to  circumstance,  and  again 
Micklethwaite  supports  him ;  mere  reproduction  of  mediaeval 
churches  was  useless  because  conditions  had  changed  ;  to  study 
these  old  churches  was  by  no  means  waste  labour,  but  it  was 
their  spirit  and  not  their  mere  form  that  should  have  been  imitated. 
All  the  talk  about  *  symbolism'  was  rubbish.  The  British  Critic  of 
1839  was  eloquent  upon  the  jumble  of  styles  in  these  new  churches. 

That  Taylor  was  such  a  copyist  is  clear,  both  by  training  and 
(probably)  by  temperament ;  be  was  a  man  of  few  styles  and  no 
originality.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Chantrell  confessed  that 
he  too  simply  *copied'  when  at  work  in  Halifax  and  elsewhere  in 
the  north  from  1818.  It  may  have  been  that  this'  was  all  the 
architects  were  asked  to  do  by  those  who  commissioned  them, 
especially  if  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  is  right  about  the  conservatism 
of  the  average  parishioner  during  the  first  stage  of  the  Gothic 
revival.  Ferrey^"^  has  one  answer :  that,  though  antiquarian  books 
abounded 

*'no  book  yet  existed  in  which  the  details  were  so  drawn  as'  to 
enable  the  practical  architect  to  make  working  drawings  from 
them," 

and  in  supplying  the  lack  the  elder  Pugin  achieved  success ;  but 
even  he  remained  devoted  to  theory  rather  than  practice.  Ferrey 
also  mentions  the  lack  of  craftsmen  (trained  still  in  the  classical 
methods)  "capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  execution  of  designs 
in  the  mediaeval  style,"  who  thought  anything  grotesque  suitable 
for  Gothic  ornament ;  not  even  Pugin  the  younger  succeeded  in 
overcoming  this  difficulty.  But  the  problem  of  the  survival  of  local 
craftsmanship  is  one  that  needs  clarification. 

i76Ben1amin  Ferrey,  Recollections  of  A.  N.  Welby  Pugin  and  his 
father  .  .  .  (1861)  5.  Ferrey's  book  is  notoriously  scrambled  in  arrange- 
ment and  innocent  of  dates;  here  he  seems  to  refer  to  the  'nineties  and  to 
Nash. 
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These  are  all  technical  troubles,  important  enough,  but  they 
are  not,  if  we  may  trust  some  contemporary  writers,  the  only 
causes  of  poor  achievement  in  architecture.  Evangelical  influence 
has  been  blamed ;  antiquarianism  ;  professionalis'm  ;  lack  of  original 
thought :  these  too  are  causes.  But  one  cause  lay  deeper  than  all 
of  them,  if  the  writer  in  the  British  Critic  of  1839,  from  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  is  right  in  his  judgment.  He  blames  the 
jumble  of  styles,  their  deadness,  their  incongruity,  all  representing 
confused  notions  of  what  a  church  should  be ;  yet  churches  were 
not  put  up  haphazard  and  the  want  of  critical  faculty  could  not 
be  blamed.  The  fault  lay  "in  the  profaneness  and  vulgarity  of 
the  age, ' '  strange  as  that  might  seem  ;  yet  it  was  strange  that 
an  age  so  conscious  of  its  refinement  in  manners  and  taste  should 
disdain  elegance  in  sacred  things'.  We  cannot  venture  farther  into 
these  deep  waters. 

There  remain  one  or  two  incidental  matters,  of  professional 
or  technical  interest,  to  be  mentioned.  How  these  churches  were 
paid  for  will  have  become  obvious :  by  private  benefactions,  by 
subscriptions  and  briefs,  by  parliamentary  grant,  and  the  repairs 
in  part  from  the  Society's  funds.  Taylor's  secular  buildings  were 
paid  for  as  might  have  been  expected :  a  bank  by  its  owners,  a 
school  by  its  promoters,  the  Court  House  from  local  rates.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  churches  is  given  in  a  brief  statistical  appendix : 
the  sums  vary  from  about  three  to  thirteen  thousand  pounds.  They 
were  thus'  cheap,  medium  and  dear;  but  the  fact  that  a  church 
was  commissioned  under  the  Million  grant  made  little  difference 
to  its  cost.  The  commissioners  tried  to  keep  costs  down^^''  (as  the 
advertisements  show)  but  a  private  church  in  the  same  style  cost 
as  much.  Nor  has'  cost  necessarily  much  to  do  with  style :  a  cheap 
church  might  be  neat  or  tawdry  and  a  large  one  incongruous  or 
impressive.  It  is  the  medium  style  that  is  the  puzzle,  especially 
the  transeptal  style;  as  used  at  Earlsheaton  it  cost  about  £5000 
for  600  persons,  but  at  Ripon  £13,000  for  1,000  persons.  Repairs 
might  not  always  be  dictated  solely  by  economy ;  the  Society  would 
help  smaller  and  poorer  churches,  but  sentiment  or  niggardliness 
(e.g.  at  Rochdale)  played  its  part  in  retaining  an  older  church. 

177  To  the  cost  of  a  commissioners'  church  should  generally  be  added 
the  cost  (not  always  ascertainable)  of  the  site,  which  had  to  be  pro- 
vided by  local  inhabitants  before  the  commissioners  would  consider  their 
case  for  a  church.  At  St.  Mary's,  Leeds,  the  cost  must  have  been  nearly 
£1.500. 
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Ingenuity  has  been  exercised  by  critics  in  estimating  the  cost 
per  person  accommodated  in  these  churches.  Overton  would  seem 
to  quote  large  churches,  with  double  the  sittings  of  Taylor's  but 
not  erected  at  double  the  cost :  he  quotes  an  average  of  £5,000 
for  a  small  church  and  £10,000  for  a  large  one.  Mr.  Whiffen 
gives  an  average  of  £8  per  head  for  the  larger  among  the 
commissioners'  churches.  Pugin,  trying  to  show  that  Gothic  was 
no  dearer  than  Classic  put  up  St.  Wilfrid's,  Hulme,  in  1889-42 
for  £5,000  to  accommodate  800  persons,  yielding  an  average  of 
£6  5s.,  thought  to  be  a  low  figure,  as  it  was,  compared  with  St. 
Luke's  Chelsea,  costing  £16  per  head  for  2,500  persons.  On  this 
basis,  Taylor's  churches  vary  so  much  that  to  strike  an  average 
would  be  misleading.  Of  private  churches  the  early  and  small 
Bradford  Christ  Church  yields  about  £4  per  head ;  the  early  and 
large  Huddersfield  church  £8  ;  and  the  late  and  medium  Ripon  one, 
£13 ;  while  of  commissioners'  churches,  the  three  small  ones  at 
Dewsbury  yield  from  £9  to  £10  and  the  large  Pudsey  and  Sheffield 
churches  about  twelve  guineas. 

What  Taylor's  emoluments  were  is  not  known.  Briggs' 
suggests  that  an  average  fee  for  an  architect  was.  about  five  per 
cent,  by  the  middle  of  the  century.  In  1808  Johnson  of  Leeds 
received  one  hundred  guineas  for  putting  up  the  Leeds  Library 
the  total  cost  of  which,  including  over  £1,000  for  *off ices'  and 
site,  was  £5,078.  The  only  evidence  for  Taylor's  earnings  comes 
from  an  incidental  reference  during  the  Busby  controversy,  when 
it  was  hinted  that  Busby  had  lost  £750  in  commission  as  a  result 
of  the  rejection  of  his  designs  for  two  churches.  If  this  were 
commission  on  two  churches  each  costing  about  £12,000  the 
percentage  is  low ;  if  on  one,  it  is  about  the  five  per  cent-  average. 

The  question  of  the  survival  of  local  craftsmanship  is  too 
obscure  and  intricate  to  be  dealt  with  here.  There  is-  some  evidence 
that  there  was  a  small  'school'  of  masons  employed  by  Taylor, 
whether  for  their  skill  or  for  his  convenience  is  not  clear,  in  some 
regular  fashion :  the  same  workmen  were  employed  at  Liversedge, 
Luddenden  and  Leeds.  The  name,  of  the  contractor  at  Ripon  is 
one  of  those  given  for  St.  Mary's,  Leeds.  There  are  hints  from 
festive  incidents  connected  with  the  Leeds  Union  Bank  and  St. 
John's,  Roundhay,  that  a  fairly  large  labour  force  was  employed, 
which  got  on  with  the  job  of  building. 
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Choice  of  site  was  neither  accidental  nor  casual,  but  the 
credit  for  the  selection  can  scarcely  lie  with  Taylor,  unless,  what 
is  not  known,  he  was  asked  for  his.  advice.  In  the  broadest  sense, 
it  was,  naturally,  pressure  of  population  that  dictated  the 
geographic  limits  within  which  the  churches  were  to  be  built.  In 
a  more  narrow  sense,  it  is  curious  to  nqte  how  many  of  Taylor's 
churches  were  built  on  rising  ground :  they  are  thus  thrown  into 
striking  relief,  marked  off  clearly  from  their  surroundings,  and 
discerned  from  far  off.  To  this  advantage,  Liversedge  added  that 
of  possessing  the  stone  for  its  building  on  the  site,  even  if  that 
stone  was  not  so  (hard  as  the  millstone  grit  employed  at  Leeds. 
Where  the  stone  at  Liversedge  shows  signs  of  crumbling,  that  at 
Leeds  St.  Mary's,  quarried  at  Bramley,  has  suffered  little  change 
except  for  the  inevitable  blackening  from  smoke,  although  minor 
damage  has  been  caused  by  buffeting  from  heavy  winds.  The 
quarries  at  Meanwood,  Leeds',  supplied  the  hard  stone  from  which 
the  Leeds  Court  House  was  built ;  the  trouble  and  cost  of  transport 
cannot  have  been  inconsiderable  over  the  three  miles'  distance. 
It  remains  for  detailed  local  research  to  establish  the  source  for 
the  stone  used  in  building  the  other  churches. 

In  plan,  Taylor's  churdhes'  are  of  two  main  groups,  as 
illustrations  will  make  evident.  The  first  is  the  *'box"  with  tower; 
the  second,  the  cross  with  spire.  These  are  not  all  of  the  same 
size,  but  variety  concerns  only  the  rectangular  churdhes ;  while 
the  transeptal  style  is  used  for  medium  and  large  buildings',  the 
rectangular  is  adopted  for  all  sizes,  with  added  elegances  in  some 
of  clerestory,  aisles  and  ornamental  frills.  They  are  all  free  of 
fancy  rather  than  fancy-free  and  have  insignificant  sanctuaries. 
Towers  are  evidently  favourites  with  Taylor :  they  appear  to  have 
saved  architects  much  trouble.  Later  Gothicists  in  Leeds  dropped 
the  bulky  tower  from  their  repertoire :  surveying  Leeds  from 
Sugarwell  Hill  on  a  clear  day,  the  observer  is  struck  by  the  vast 
preponderance  of  spires  in  the  vista.  Taylor's  churches  may  be 
classified,  roughly,  as  follows : 

I.  Churches  with  tower  and  rectangular  body,  his'  earlier  and 
more  general  style :  (i)  small  and  medium,  Luddenden, 
Southowram,  Bradford,  Dewsbury  Moor,  Hanging  Heaton,  and, 
with  clerestory  and  double-roofed  aisles,  Liversedge ;  (ii)  large, 
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Pudsey,  Huddersfield  (Holy  Trinity),  Sheffield  (St.  Philip's) » 
all  with  roofed  aisles  and  clerestory,  and  Leeds  (St.  Mary's)  and 
Attercliffe,  both  under  a  single  roof. 

II.  (i)  Intermediate  is  Littleborough,  which  is  sui  generis, 
having  a  spire  (a  separate  and  personal  donation  to  the  church) 
to  its  rectangular  body  (ii)  churches  with  spire  and  transeptal 
body,  Earlsheaton,  Woodhouse  (Christ  Church) ,  Roundhay,  and 
Ripon,  varying  in  size  but  almost  uniform  in  style. ^''^ 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  age  was  one  which  saw  a  change 
in  status  for  architects.  One  aspect  of  this  change  concerns 
patronage,  for,  as  Fergusson  pointed  out  long  ago,  an  architect 
differs  from  a  poet  in  that  he  finds  patronage  still  essential  to  an 
art  which,  otherwise,  would  be  an  impossibly  expensive  way  of 
self-expression.  In  that  era  the  noble  patron  declined,  and  pure 
dilettantism  faded  away,  but  whether  the  result  was  a  blessing 
or  not  to  architects  has  been  debated.  Fergusson  took  a  pessimistic 
view ;  to  him,  architects  became  professional  followers  of  a  trade 
for  the  sake  of  its  emoluments,  and  individual  patrons'  of  the  upper 
class  lost  interest.  Taste  declined  and  fancy  flew.  Fergusson 's 
editor  demurs :  it  was  just  professionalism  that  the  new  age  of 
expansion  required,  the  craft  being  skilled  and  the  result  of  long 
and  arduous  training.  Mr.  Briggs  has  much  to  say  on  this  change 
of  status :  no  longer  dropping  haphazard  into  his  profession,  the 
architect  had  to  follow  a  severe  apprenticeship,  not  in  universities 
and  schools  but  in  offices  and  in  travel,  and  pay  particular 
attention  to  mundane  matters'  of  estimates,  prices  and  surveying. 
But  it  was  true  that  the  new  opportunities  produced  a 
commensurate  supply  of  professional  men,  for  the  craft  was 
lucrative.  Taylor  fits  well  into  this  picture,  a  purely  professional 
man  eschewing  dilettantism.  He  had  individual  patrons  of  means, 
and  his  other  patrons^ — corporate  bodies  like  town  councils'  or 
vestries  or  the  commissioners — had  utilitarian  aims  rather  than 
not.  Not  all  such  men  as  Taylor  can  be  given  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  build  ;  some  must  remain  content  with  minor  tasks  and  inevitable 
oblivion. 

178  At  least  tliis  was  its  original,  Taylorian,  style;  current  photo- 
graphs show  how  much  later  modification  has  taken  place. 

179  These  similarities  of  style,  in  both  categories  of  church,  are  so 
close  as  to  render  illustrations  of  some  of  them  not  necessary;  references 
to  illustratirns  not  provided  here  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  plates 
prefaced  to  this  monograph. 
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There  can  have  been  little  occasion  for  a  local  school  of 
architects  in  siich  a  place  as  Leeds  before  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Leeds  might  have  been,  and  would  grow  to 
be  more  and  more,  a  mercantile  centre  for  the  West  Riding,  but 
as  a  centre  of  importance  for  architecture  it  could  not  compete 
with  York.  Leeds  was  not  without  its  resident  architects,  of  whom 
Thomas  Johnson  was  perhaps  the  chief,  at  the  time  Taylor 
arrived ;  he  died  about  1814,  when  L.  Ingham  advertised^^*'  that 
he  would  complete  the  plans'  of  Johnson  deceased.  In  the  Leeds 
Directory  for  1817,  four  architects  are  named ;  besides  Taylor  and 
Ingham,  there  are  Benjamin  Jackson  and  Joseph  Cusworth,  the 
last  having  been  a  pupil  of  Johnson  and  having  had  five  years' 
practice  with  Atkinson  and  Phillips  of  York.^^^  Even  in  1826  the 
Directory  of  that  year  could  name  but  five  resident  architects  in 
spite  of  much  increased  opportunities :  Taylor  has  naturally 
disappeared,  but  Cusworth  and  Jackson  remain,  and  the  three 
new  names  are  Chantrell,  Henry  Chambers  and  Samuel  Chapman. 

York  had  long  been  the  natural  centre,  and  the  name  of  Carr 
needs  no  introduction.  He  was  succeeded  by  men  like  Watson, 
who  took  into  partnership  Pritchett  of  London  in  1813,^^^  and 
Peter  Atkinson  junior,  with  his  pupil  R.  H.  Sharp. Working 
from  other  centres  were  architects  such  as  Woodhead  and  Hurst, 
of  Doncaster,  who  put  up  commissioners'  churches  in  Sheffield, 
or  Oates,  of  Halifax.  Other  pupils  of  Wyatt  were  at  work  also, 
though  not,  perhaps,  much  in  the  North :  William  Atkinson,  John 
Foster  of  Liverpool,  or  Wyatt's  own  sons.  In  a  word,  competition 
was  becoming  severe,  as  is  shown  in  the  incidents  of  1825 
described  above,  when  architects  were  prepared  to  come  to  Leeds 
from  far  and  near.  In  Taylor's  particular  district,  Chantrell  was 
the  g'reat  rival,  and  in  Leeds  itself  his  earlier  work  includes  the 

180  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Aug.  15,  1814. 

181  ibid.,  June  2,  1817, 

1S2  md..  Jar  4,  1813.  On  Pritchett,  see  D.N.B.,  XLVI,  411,  where,  among 
other  errors,  the  too  large  claim,  is  made  that  Watson  and  Pritchett  had 
"almost  a  monopoly"  of  architectural  work  in  Yorkshire. 

183  Atkinson  and  Sharp  put  up  St.  Mark's,  Leeds,  while  Taylor  put 
up  St.  Mary's;  cf.  Leeds  Intelligencer,  Nov.  25,  1825.  On  Sharp,  see 
Whiffen,  op.  cit  end  of  chap.  vi. 
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Philosophical  Hall,  the  South  Market,  Christ  Church,  and  the 
new  Parish  Church  of  St.  Peter. 

How  much  of  local  tradition  survived,  how  much  was 
swamped  by  increasing  rivalry  and  professionalism  ?  Professor 
Hamilton  Thompson^^^  has  commented  on  the  modest  regionalism 
of  the  West  Riding  before  the  nineteenth  century,  its  use  of  the 
hard  local  millstone  grit  which  was  not  very  amenable  to 
exuberance  of  ornament  or  variety  and  which  produced  somewhat 
stern  and  grim  effects,  and  its'  adoption  of  brick  in  the  seventeenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  for  those  unpretentious  buildings  whose 
naturalness  and  spontaneity  he  admires.  This  unemphatic  union 
of  the  crafts  of  builder  and  architect  continued  long,  but  by 
Taylor's  day  and  Chantrell's,  a  striking  change  was  at  hand. 
The  new  architects  were  more  concerned  with  'mansions'  and 
public  buildings  than  with  ordinary  dwelling  houses,  and  being 
"friends  of  every  country  but  their  own,"  gave  the  "coup  de 
grace  to  spontaneity  in  architecture."  A  local  manner  may  have 
survived  for  a  while  in  the  erection  of  ordinary  buildings,  but  in 
churches  and  public  buildings  the  newcomers  wrought  a  change 
whose  merit  is  much  disputed.  The  early  work  of  Taylor  and 
Chantrell  in  the  classical  mode  was  not  without  dignity  ;  but  Gothic 
exercised  a  fatal  fascination.  While  the  local  church  architecture 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  exemplified  in  St.,  James's  or  St. 
Paul's,  Leeds,  may  not  be  inspiring,  the  new  Gothic,  in  its  first 
manifestations,  has  not  been  reckoned  an  improvement.  Only  after 
many  years  of  practice,  when  his  taste  and  methods  had  undergone 
"a  surprising  change,"  is  Chantrell  deemed  to  have  achieved 
major  success.  Would  Taylor  have  done  likewise?  It  is  perhaps 
idle  to  speculate,  for  even  if  he  might  in  the  course  of  nature 
have  looked  forward  to  many  more  years  of  work,  being  not  fifty 
years  of  age  when  he  died,  there  does  seem  to  have  been  wanting 
in  him  that  spark  of  genius  that  enabled  Chantrell  to  escape 
mediocrity.  On  its  ecclesiastical  side  the  Gothic  revival  achieved 
great  success  in  Leeds  at  a  later  period,  but  these  later 
developments'  are  no  part  of  the  present  theme. 

184  Chantrell  is  best  known  for  his  design  ot  the  present  Leeds  Parish 
Church;  cf.  G.  W.  O.  Adrtleshaw  and  P.  Etchells,  The  architectural  setting 
of  Anglican  worship  (1948).  Stephens'  Life  of  Dean  Hook  is  unsatisfactory 
to  the  historian  of  architecture  (or  the  biographer  of  Chantrell)  by  reason 
of  its  excessive  concentration  on  its  subject.  There  is  apparently  no 
biographical  account  of  Chantrell. 

185  oZd  Leeds  Handbook  (1926). 
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Taylor's  Letter,  Liversedge  1813. 

REV.  SIR. 

IN  the  church  i  have  had  the  honoiir  of  designing  for  you,  I  have», 
to  the  utmost  of  my  abihty,  followed  the  Most  simple  Gothic  Style  to 
be  met  with  in  Churches  and  Monastic  Buildings  in  this  county;  and, 
I  believe,  the  county  of  York,  can,  in  this  respect,  vie  with  any  other 
district  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  offer  this  observation  with  a  degree 
of  confidence  and  pride;  as  being  the  result  of  visits  and  numerous 
architectural  drawings,  which  I  have  made  from  these  buildings,  during 
the  eight  years  I  have  been  in  Yorkshire.  Tliese  drawings  are  intended 
for  a  publication  of  the  Monastic  Architectiire  of  this  county;  of  course, 
have  been  attended  to  in  an  architectural  way,  in  preference  to  the 
tout  ensemble  which  has  been  the  general  mode  of  pourtraying  these 
valuable  relics  of  our  ancient,  and  certainly  original  style  of  architecture. 
A  style,  of  whicn  every  English  Amate^lr  must  be  proud,  and  consequently 
wish  to  see  adopted  in  preference  to  the  total  want  of  character  with 
which  structures  have  of  late  years  been  erected  as  places  of  worship. 

This  disgraceful  want  of  taste  and  judgment,  is  particularly  observable 
in  those  parish  churches,  to  which  repairs  and  additions  have  been  made, 
composed  of  walls,  and  a  covering  resembling  dwellings,  warehouses  or 
manufactories;  in  fact,  like  any  building  but  a  place  of  V/orship.  I  am 
persuaded,  these  circumstances  have  occurred  from,  an  erroneous  idea 
of  the  expence,  which  the  parties  concerned,  have  supposed  they  should 
save  by  applying  for  designs,  to  persons  immediately  interested  in  the 
profits  of  such  undertakings,  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  common  builder 
will  build  a  common  building,  and  must  of  course,  build  imcommonly 
cheap. 

The  following  remarks  respecting  the  comparative  expence  of  the 
two  styles  or  manner  of  building  places  of  Worship,  contain  my  opinion 
on  that  subject,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  your  enquiries. 

With  respect  to  the  exterior  of  a  Church,  much  character  is  to  be 
gained  in  Gothic,  at  the  same  expence,  and,  in  some  cases,  at  less  expence, 
than  in  the  other  mode.  The  following  particulars  will  serve  to  shew  this. 

The  cornice  in  a  Gothic  building  will  not  girt  more  than  one  fourth 
of  a  cornice  used  upon  other  buildings  of  the  same  dimensions.  The 
trod-down  battlement,  which  is  a  striking  feature  in  gothic  building, 
costs  less,  in  most  cases,  than  the  coping  used  upon  the  walls  of  other 
buildings.  The  buttresses  when  plain,  without  panels,  and  pinnacles,  cost 
no  more  than  a  wall  of  sufficient  thickness  without  them. 

The  Labels  to  gothic  windows  cost  much  less  than  architraves.  The 
quantity  of  walling  must  in  all  cases  be  the  result  of  the  dimensions 
wanted. 

The  difference  of  expence  on  the  exterior,  must  of  course  be  in  the 
arrangement  and  proportions  of  the  mouldings,  which,  in  gothic,  is 
trifling,  compared  with  the  expence  of  heavy  cornices,  string  courses, 
window  sills,  heads,  jaumbs,  etc.,  which  are  introduced  in  the  cormnon 
mode,  as  matters  of  course,  and  because  the  general  matter  of  the  building 
is  not  contrived  to  produce  durability,  economy  and  simple  arrangement, 
which  is  always  to  be  found  in  a  plain  gothic  church. 

With  respect  to  the  interior  of  a  church  the  perforation  of  the  walls 
for  light  constitute  the  most  material  feature;  it  is  no  unfrequent  thing 
to  see,  in  newly  erected  places  of  worship,  the  common  sash  window 
introduced,  the  expence  of  which  from  the  large  dimension  of  the  glass,. 
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and  various  linings,  mouldings,  etc,  etc,  about  it,  to  make  wHat  is  termed 
a  finish,  far  outruns  the  expence  of  a  simple  gothic  window,  with  stone 
mullions  and  lozenge-formed  common  leaded  glass. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  of  this  nature  might  be  named,  which 
are  the  result  of  the  late  extensive  competition,  (amongst  the  most 
respectable  artificers)  for  carrying  your  church  into  execution,  which  prove, 
upon  the  face  of  the  agreements  already  entered  into,  that,  omitting 
pinnacles,  finials,  and  expensive  mouldings,  a  church  may  be  ei-ected, 
in  a  simple  gothic  style,  little  subject  to  dilapidation,  for  less  expence. 
than  a  building  of  the  same  dimensions,  in  imitation  of  a.  church  erected 
in  the  too  prevalent  style,  and  manner,  where  the  different  artificers 
are  suffered  to  complete  it  with  wood  sashes,  and  all  the  little  trifling 
matters  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  common  dwelling,  thereby  increasing 
the  expence,  and  introducing  materials,  which  are  in  a  constant  and 
rapid  state  of  dilapidation. 

I  am. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obliged  obedient  Servant, 
THOMAS  TAYLOR. 

Commercial  Street.  Leeds. 
February  23rd,  1813. 

TO  THE  REV.  H.  ROBERSON. 

N.B. — As  the  windows  form  a  leading  feature  in  Gothic  Buildings,  I  am 
induced  to  subjoin  (in  my  regular  mode  of  estimating  in  detail) 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  expence  of  windows  of  the  same 
dimensions,  in  both  the  Gothic,  and  Modern  style  of  building 
places  Of  Worship. 


Gothic  Window  containing  50 

Supl 

Superficial  Feet  of  Glass 

Feet 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Mullions,  Straight   

32 

1 

0 

1 

12 

0 

Circular  Tracery  in  the  Head   

41 

2 

6 

5 

2 

6 

Tool'd  Work  of  Jaumbs   

48 

1 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Arch  

40 

1 

6 

3 

0 

0 

Window  Bottom  Splay'd   

IS 

1 

0 

0 

18 

0 

liabel  round  the  Arch   

15 

1 

6 

1 

2 

6 

Leaded  Glass  in  the  Diamond  Form   

50 

1 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Cross  Iron  Stauncheons  to  support 

the  leaded  Glass   

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Total 

17 

16 

0 

Gothic  Cornice,  running  Measure       per  foot 

0 

1 

6 

Modern  Window  containing  50 

Supl 

Superficial  Feet  of  Glass 

Feet 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Sash  and  Frame,  12ft.  5ft.  of  siifficient  Strength 

60 

2 

9 

8 

5 

0 

Ft.  In. 

Oak  Lintel   Cubic 

2  6 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Counter  Arch   

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

i  Window  Bottom   

6  0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Linings   

29  0 

0 

8 

0 

19 

4 

Window  Sill   

11  0 

1 

2 

0 

12 

10 

Architrave   

28  0 

1 

8 

2 

6 

8 

Glass  Squares  

50  0 

2 

3 

5 

12 

6 

Pulleys  Lines,  Sash  Weights  and  Fastenings  ... 

0  0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

19 

14 

4 

Modern  Cornice,  running  Measure       per  Foot  0   6  0 
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RoBERSON^s  Prospectus,  1811. 

The  Place  of  the  intended  Church  is  situate  in  Liversedge,  one  of 
the  seven  Townships  which,  with  the  Lordship  of  Tong,  compose  the 
Parish  of  Birstall.  The  Parish  Church  stands  in  Gomersall  or  Birstall  and 
Is  not  adequate  to  the  number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Township.  And 
though  the  Parish  is  little  inferior  in  Extent  to  that  of  Leeds,  and  contains 
upwards  of  Fifteen  Thousand  Inhabitants,  the  two  small  buildings,  White 
<niapel  and  Tong  Church  are  the  only  Chapels  of  Ease  in  the  Parish. 

The  Boundary  of  Liversedge  appears  in  'the  annexed  Sketch  of  the 
Ooimtry,  being  marked  with  a  strong  line.  It  contains  the  Hamlets  of 
Millbridge,  Little-Town,  High-Town,  and  Robert-Town.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  more  than  Three  Thousand  Persons.  It  is  situate  between 
Heckmondwike  and  Cleckheaton,  which,  together,  contain  more  than  an 
equal  number. 

The  Population  of  this  Township  is  very  likely  to  increase.  Millbridge 
is  the  Centre  of  this  district  included  by  the  Market  towns  of  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield  and  Wakefield.  Several  of  the  Roads 
between  these  places  intei-sect  each  other  there;  and  the  new  Turnpike 
Road  through  Little-Town,  which  opens  a  direct  communication  between 
the  populous  trading  villages  of  Heckmondwike  and  Cleckheaton,  runs 
along  a  valley,  which  is  favourable  to  an  increase  of  population,  being 
"well  watered,  fruitful,  abounding  in  coal,  good  stone,  and  clay  for  bricks. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  Situation  of  the  different  places  of  Religious 
Worship  in  the  neighbourhood,  may  be  obtained  by  an  inspection  of  the 
annexed  Sketch.  And  it  will  be  seen  that  that  Part  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  populous  Neighbourhood  who,  from  Principle  or  from  Custom, 
are  attached  to  the  Dissenting  or  Methodist  forms  of  public  worship, 
are  provided  with  Accommodations  suited  to  their  different  persuasions; 
but  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  same  place,  who 
may  prefer  the  Ritual  of  the  Established  Church,  are,  generally  speaking, 
a.bsolutely  excluded  from  the  Privilege  of  joining  in  her  services.  Their 
average  distance  is  not  less  than  two  miles  from  a  Church  of  England 
place  of  worship;  and  the  Seats  there  are  pre-engaged. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  very  laudable  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Liversedge,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  rising  generation  by  a 
liberal  encouragement  of  a  Sunday  School;  but  there  is  no  place  of  Public 
worship  to  which  the  children  can  be  conducted;  unless,  therefore,  some 
provision  can  be  made  for  them,  the  school  must  be  abandoned,  or  the 
children  must  be  EDUCATED  in  the  PERNICIOUS  HABIT  of  absenting 
themselves  from  Public  Worship. 

The  mover  of  the  present  design  has  lived  at  Millbridge  full  sixteen 
years,  and,  so  long,  has  most  painfully  observed  much  cause  to  lament 
the  evil  under  consideration;  for  an  Evil  it  certainly  is,  both  of  a  public 
and  private  nature: —  it  bears  on  the  civil  as  well  as  on  the  religious 
interests  of  society,  that  such  a  neighbourhood  should  be  left  without 
any  accommodation  for  those  who  prefer  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  any  means  to  obviate  the  excuses  of  such,  as,  under  pretence 
■of  not  choosing  to  attend  on  Dissenting  Worship,  too  often  absent  them- 
selves from  all  public  religious  ordinances. 

He  laments  the  difficulties,  not  to  say  Discouragements,  which  meet 
an  attempt  to  provide  for  this  deficiency.  He  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  many 
individuals  who  do  not  possess  sufficient  information  to  enable  them  to 
judge  what  the  Legislature  might  or  might  not  do  in  such  pressing  cases. 
He  finds  it  easy  to  imagine  many  difficulties  which  may  obstruct  the  best 
wishes  of  our  rulers;  and  to  suppose  that  there  are  others  that  are  not 
obvious  to  common  observers.  But  he  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that 
a  Protestant  ^Government  can  behold  six  thousand  of  her  sons  thus  left 
without  any  parental  provision  for  their  regular  religious  instruction,  and 
not  feel  sensations  of  the  deepest  regret. 
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In  the  present  instance,  one  part  of  the  Inhabitants,  finding  themselves 
thus  left  by  their  country,  have  embraced  the  conveniences  offered  th^u 
by  those  who  have  promoted  the  building  of  a  variety  of  places  of  woorship, 
and,  had  the  other  part,  who  are  still  \inaccommodated,  found  as  great 
a  facility  in  building  a  Church,  as  their  neighbours  have  in  building 
Meetings  or  Preaching  Houses,  they  would  not  now  have  to  complain  of 
the  want  of  that  privilege,  which  numbers  prize  as  the  best  part  of  the 
Birth-right  of  Englishmen — The  Privilege  of  statedly  assembling,  with  their 
Families,  to  join  their  devout  neighbours  in  the  public,  authorized  use 
Of  that  most  excellent  formulary,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 

The  Difficulties  which  i)resent  themselves  to  an  individual,  or  to  a 
number  of  private  persons  who  might  wish  to  unite  to  build  a  Church, 
will  be  strongly  felt  by  every  person  acquainted  with  business  of  this 
nature.  The  sum  of  Money  requisite  is  very  considerable;  and  the  necessary 
Arrangements  are  attended  with  trouble  and  inconveniences,  which 
discourage  the  well-disposed  from  making  those  attempts,  which,  imder 
different  circumstances,  they  would  be  glad  to  venture  upon. 

From  these  Considerations  it  seems  to  follow,  that,  till  Government 
shall  be  disposed  or  enabled  to  apply  an  adequate  remedy,  individual 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  imperiously  called  upon  to  lend 
their  aid  according  to  their  ability,  to  promote  every  judicious  measure 
that  may  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  evil  in  question. 

It  may  be  asked  If  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  neighbourhood 
desirous  of  a  Church,  be  such  as  to  form  a.  congregation  large  enough  to 
make  it  wo^th  while  to  build  one;  can  they  not  unite  and  provide  for 
themselves  without  application  to  others?  The  simple  answer  is:  There 
is  wealth  enough  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  individual  of  property 
from  whom  any  considerable  sum  for  this  purpose  can  be  expected;  nor 
is  there  any  Number  of  inhabitants  who  can  be  induced  to  exert  themselves 
to  forward  a  design,  which  they  would  be  glad  to  see  executed,  but  which 
they  conceive  out  of  their  power  to  accomplish;  at  the  same  time  if 
the  Seats  could  be  afforded  cheap,  and  not  only  the  Doctrines,  but  the 
Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Established  religion 
be  faithfully  and  duly  administered,  a  pretty  numerous  congi-egation 
would,  doubtless,  assemble  there  for  divine  worship;  and,  by  degrees, 
would  be  encouraged  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  a  work,  which,  in  its 
beginning,  they  thought  too  arduous  to  be  attempted.  But,  no  argimient 
arising  from  the  lamentable  fact  of  men's  inattention  to  their  own  wants 
in  such  a  case,  can  produce  any  objection  to  an  endeavour  to  provide 
those  advantages  for  them,  which  they  are  not  very  anxious  to  provide 
for  themselves,  in  the  minds  of  the  true  followers  of  Him — "who^  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

It  is,  moreover,  submitted  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  friends 
of  the  Establishment,  whether  it  is  not  their  Wisdom  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  members  of  other  persuasions.  Who  is  not  strongly  impressed 
with  the  great  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  united  exertions  of  numbers 
judiciously  directed  and  steadily  pursued?  If  the  Methodists,  for  example, 
by  assiduously  collecting  sn^li  sums  from  their  adherents,  find  themselves 
able  to  procure  the  means  of  building  Preaching  Houses  in  almost  every 
place  where  they  can  collect  a  congregation  to  occupy  them,  can  the 
professed  friends  of  the  Church,  content  themselves  with  indolent,  inactive 
complaints  of  the  want  of  conveniences,  which,  by  a  little  extraordinary 
exertion,  they  might,  in  many  cases,  procure  for  themselves. 

These  and  similar  considerations  induce  the  writer  of  these 
observations  to  propose,  with  the  assistance  to  be  expected  from  Queen 
Ann's  Bounty,  and  other  means  in  his  power,  to  make  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Minister,  to  the  amount  of  £130  a  year;  besides 
contributing  largely  to  the  building,  provided  he  meets  with  encouragement 
from  others  to  enable  him  to  finish  the  edifice,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
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good  proportion  of  free  seats  set  apart  for  tlie  poor;  he  therefore  requests 
the  assistance  of  those  who  approve  of  the  present  design,  Thjoe  that 
know  anything  of  his  circumstances  know  that  private  Interest  has  no 
share  in  the  request. 

HEAUDS-HALL,  DEC.  24,  1811. 

[Sheet  13"  x  7|"] 

[C!opy  in  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society's  library,  bound  with  Roberson's 
Tvxt  sermons  .  •  .  (1841)  and  Account  (1813).  The  "Sketch"  is  wanting] 


STATISTICS  OP  TAYLOR'S  CHURCHES 

Church        Stone-laying    Consecration      Cost  Accommodation 

£    s.  d.       Pews  Free 

Liversedge, 

Christ  Church  9  Dec.  1812    28  Aug.  1816  7474  11  10 
Bradford, 

Christ  Church  4  Jun?  1813    12  Oct.  1815    5408    7    6  1300 
Luddenden, 

St.  Mary         14  March  1816  850 
Southowram,  about 

St.  Anne  25  June  1816     7  Oct.  1819    3000    0  0 

Huddersfield, 

Holy  Trinity    19  Dec.  1816      8  Oct.  1819  12000    0    0       1000   —  500 
Littleborough, 

Holy  Trinity      4  June  1818     3  Aug.  1820  [401,  in  3  galleries] 

Pudsey, 

St.  Lawrence    19  July  1821    30  Aug.  1824  13362    1    1       1244    —  756 
Sheffield, 

St.  PhiUp         26  Sept.  1822     2  July  1828  13970  16    0        1245    —  755 
Attercliffe, 

Christ  Church  30  Nov.  1822  26  April  182611700  4  11  976  —  1024 
Leeds  St  Mary  29  Jan.  1823  12  Oct.  1826  10951  15  4  400  800 
Woodhouse, 

Huddersfield, 

Christ  Church  24  July  1823    28  Oct.  1824  400    —  100 

Dewsbury  Moor, 

St.  John  7  Aug.  1823      4  Sept.  1827  5800    0    0         352    —  248 

Hanging  Heaton, 

St.  Paul  7  Aug.  1823    27  Dec.  1825    4500    0    0         380    —  220 

Roundhay, 

St.  John  22  Sept.  1824  16  Jan.  1826  320 

Earlsheaton, 

St.  Peter  24  May  1825      4  Sept.  1827  4500  (plus)       348   —  252 

Ripon, 

Holy  Trinity    28  July  1826    31  Oct.  1827  13000    0    0        800   —  200 
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